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THE BANKERS’ MEETING AT SARATOGA. 


A new and very practical spirit seems to have prevailed 
at the late Convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
at Saratoga, and it has shown itself in several directions. 
The survey of the historical development of our bank- 
ing system in the United States was comprehensive and 
replete with valuable suggestions, equally useful for the 
banker, the economist and the man of business. The papers 
of Mr. Van Slyke, and Mr. John Johnston, of Wisconsin, of 
the Hon. H. Young, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Gibson, of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Sowles, of Vermont, attracted much atten- 
tion, and constitute in themselves a valuable treatise on cer- 
tain important phases of banking growth in the West and in 
other sections of the country. This class of subjects is so 
interesting and extensive, that for several successive years we 
have been led to expect, from the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, new contributions to this imperfectly known depart- 
ment of the financial history of the United States, and this 
year at least we have not been disappointed. Among the 
miscellaneous topics, Mr. A. H. Moss contributed a remarka- 
ble paper on “ Ancient Banking,” which gives a lucid sketch 
of the results of that careful research and elaborate study 
for which the author is so well known among Western 
bankers. The department of foreign banking was not so 
complete as was intended. The Turkish, Russian, and 
Spanish systems of banking and currency were not reported 
upon in consequence of the non-arrival of the documents and 
papers needful for the report, which will probably be made 
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all the more complete next year, from the ‘longer interval 
for the collection of official statistics and authentic data. 

The only foreign papers presented to the Convention refer 
to the banking and currency system of Japan, which in some 
respects are more interesting and instructive than those of 
either of the other countries above mentioned. A few years 
ago Japan became tired of their old currency system and mul- 
tifarious banks, whose charters were constructed upon princi- 
ples as diverse and mischievous as those of our own State bank 
systems before the war. Wearied with these evils, the Japa- 
nese Government set up a National banking system, copied 
from that established in this country in 1863 and 1864. The 
Japanese Minister at Washington sent to the Convention 
documents and tables of statistics showing the present con- 
dition of the Japanese banking system after seven or eight 
years successful operation. 

These papers are among the most interesting part of the 
report of the Convention for the present year. They show 
that the Japanese banking system has passed through three 
stages of development. The first was the old chaotic sys- 
tem of provincial banks, each province having its own 
system, and all the systems being diverse from one another, 
but agreeing in this one point, that they offered few or 
no safeguards for the financial stability of the country, or 
for the protection of the public interests confided to the 
banks. Secondly, came the earlier form of the National 
banking system, whose restrictions were very severe and 
stringent, but whose benefits were slowly making them- 
selves felt in the general improvement of the industrial and 
commercial activity of the Japanese people, when further 
changes were made in the law. Thirdly, the present form of 
the Natidnal banking system, under which there has been an 
immense impulse communicated to the financial movements 
of the country, so that banks have multiplied, the note issues 
have been augmented, and a depreciation of the currency 
has resulted, the causes and remedies for which are now 
being anxiously investigated by the statesmen of Japan. 

Such is a brief sketch of the multifarious business brought 
before the Convention on the first day. The second day’s 
proceedings were opened with the paper of the Hon. John 
Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, on “ Resumption and 
Refunding.” This paper has attracted so much attention, 
and has been so widely published, that we need not refer to 
it in detail. The silver question was elaborately discussed by 
Mr. George S. Coe, Mr. John Thompson, Hon. A. Loudon 
Snowden of Philadelphia, and Mr. H. H. Camp of Milwaukee, 
and Mr. George A. Butler of Connecticut. 

On bank taxation, addresses were given by General Wager 
Swayne, Mr. Chauncey P. Williams, Mr. Julien T. Davies, 
Mr. John Nollen, Hon. John J. Knox, Mr. T. R. Roach of 
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Vicksburg, and Mr. Isbell of Alabama. The memorial pre- 
sented by Mr. Isbell is very comprehensive and complete. 
It will, we suppose, receive a large number of signatures 
and be presented to Congress early next session. The 
prospects are brightening for the relief of the banking busi- 
ness from the oppressive burdens of taxation, and it is 
hoped that bankers and bank officers in all parts of the 
country will unite in giving promptly the needed informa- 
tion to their representatives in Congress, so that these 
gentlemen may thoroughly understand the question when 
they have to vote next session upon the bill for relieving 
bank deposits from the mischievous war taxes now imposed 
upon them. Unless the banking community will, themselves, 
address personally, their Congressmen and United States 
Senators on this subject, it is vain for them to expect the 
relief which is so justly their due. If, however, proper 
measures be adopted, the tax on deposits and on bank 
checks can probably be got rid of, for a majority of the 
members of the House of Representatives and of the Senate 
are reported to be favorable to the repeal of these taxes 
when the condition of the Treasury shall be such as to ren- 
der it expedient. It is stated that special measures are to 
be adopted this year for tax relief, and there is a hope 
that they will prove successful. 

Perhaps the most useful of the miscellaneous papers pre- 
sented to the Convention were those on “Industrial Growth 
and Material Progress,” by Mr. E. Atkinson of Boston, and 
Mr. W. H. Patterson of Georgia. It was originally an- 
nounced that this part of the work of the Convention would 
probably be introduced by a paper from General Francis A. 
Walker, Superintendent of the Census. But it was found 
that the illustrations from the statistics of the census, show- 
ing the financial and industrial growth of the various 
sections of the country, could not be prepared at this early 
stage in the compilation and digesting of the voluminous 
Statistics of the census office. Hence the Convention did 
not take as comprehensive and elaborate a view of this 
subject as the programme had sketched out beforehand ; 
still, the papers presented will be found extremely sug- 
gestive, and that of Mr. Patterson has been extensively 
copied in the newspapers of the Southern States, to which 
it chiefly refers. The field for the use of capital in the 
South is so inviting, so lucrative, and so broad, that we 
trust that Mr. Patterson, Dr. Simonds, General Echols, Mr. 
Edward S. Butts, Mr. Anderson, and other representative 
men among the Southern officers of the American Bankers’ 
Association, will give to this and other kindred subjects next 
year a more complete exposition than was possible at the 
recent Convention. It is gratifying to us to hear from our 
bankers and bank officers, in widely remote sections of the 
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country, the assurances that the meetings this year of the 
Convention at Saratoga have been unusually productive of 
good, and have given a wholesome stimulus to the financial 
confidence of the country. 





THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The condition of the metallic reserves of the United States 
Treasury was as follows, at the dates named: 
August 1. Fuly i. 


Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding certificates ) $ 115,274,645 . $118,181,527 
Silver dollars (less outstanding certificates ) 39,261,832 . 38,635,746 
Subsidiary silver coin 24,975)713 . 24,350,481 
Silver bullion 6,081,647 . 5,124,536 








$ 185,593,837 . $ 186,292,290 

Since the date of resumption, the gold has increased 
$1,081,886, and the silver dollars have increased $ 22,977,854. 
The accumulation of subsidiary silver still continues. If 
we wait until it is relieved by the increase of population, we 
must make up our minds to wait about twenty years. Under 
our present currency system, with $1 and $2 notes in circu- 


lation, and which will not be changed until there is a radi- 
cal revolution in the habits and opinions of the country, it 
is shown by a long experience that the use of subsidiary 
money does not exceed one dollar per capita. 

During the month of July there were purchases and can- 
cellations of bonds to the amount of $1,294,700, viz.: 
$559,350 of the sixes, and $735,350 of the fives. At the end 
of July, the outstanding bonds were as follows: Sixes, 
$ 235,221,050; fives, $ 484,129,558; four and a_ halfs, 
$ 250,000,000; fours, $738,180,450; refunding certificates, 
$1,167,350. ‘Total, $1,708,698,400. The saving of annual 
interest by the purchase of bonds from November 1 to 
August ¢, is $4,183,157. 

It is reported from Washington that the expectation of the 
Officials is, that from July 1 to January 1 the purchases of 
bonds will amount to $50,000,000. The exportations of 
grain have been enormous during the past two months, thus 
furnishing a basis for large imports and consequently for a 
large customs’ revenue. In addition, internal duties yield 
abundantly, and promise to do so, at least for the present. 

The probabilities seem to be that on the rst of May next, 
the outstanding sixes and fives of 1881 will be reduced to 
about $600,000,000, from cancellations in the meantime, and 
from the cash which can then be spared from the Treasury 
accumulations. It will be for this Congress, at its next winter's 
session, to determine in what manner the $ 600,000,000 shall 
be provided for. As is well known, there are two opposing 
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plans on that subject. One is, to substantially abandon the 
debt-paying policy of the Funding Act of 1870, and to issue 
new bonds irredeemable for long terms of years. The other 
is, to so shape the new obligations as to leave to the 
country the free option of discharging them ‘all before 
September, 1891, when $250,000,000 of four-and-a-half-per- 
cent. bonds mature. 

The issue involved is not exactly that of continuing, or 
not continuing, a National debt. We shall have one, and a 
very large one, when all that matures in 1881 is disposed of. 
We have, in addition to the four and a halfs, maturing in 
1891, fours to the amount of $740,000,000 maturing in 1907. 
The aggregate of those two classes of bonds is $990,000,000, 
which makes a debt of respectable proportions, although not 
up to the European examples. If the friends and advocates 
of a National debt for this country could content them- 
selves with one of $990,000,000, harmony could be restored 
to congressional councils as to the method of dealing with 
the obligations falling due next year. Whether there will 
be any harmony on that subject is by no means clear. 

Of the abundant ability of the country to pay off $ 600,000,000 
in the ten years from 1881 to 1891, there can be no sort of 
question. During the first term of General Grant’s admin- 
istration, we paid debt to the amount of an annual average 
of $86,000,000, although during that time the interest account 
running against us averaged annually $119,000,000, which is 
twice what it will be a year hence. During the current de- 
cade the National wealth will be at least double what it was 
when General Grant entered upon the Presidency. The 
$ 600,000,000 will be gotten rid of before 1891, if, with dupli- 
cated means, we can muster courage enough to pay half 
as much on the interest and principal of the debt as was 
paid then. 

In fact, without going into any new policy, the $ 600,000,000 
will be disposed of by 1891, if we will only adhere to the 
sinking-fund pledges given when the war debt was con- 
tracted, and which were renewed in the Funding Act of 
1870, 

The coinage at the United Stated mints for the month of 
July was: Double eagles, 63,000 pieces, valued at $ 1,260,000 ; 
eagles, 72,000 pieces, value, $720,000; silver dollars, 2,280,000 ; 
cents, 1,650,000. Total value—gold, $1,980,000; silver, 
$ 2,280,000 ; copper, $ 16,500. 

The total coinage of standard silver dollars to the end of 
July was $66,014,750, of which the United States Treasury 
owned, August 1, $39,261,831. Of the remainder, $ 19,821,960 
were in circulation in the metallic form, and $6,930,959 were 
deposited in the United States Treasury, and the certificates 
given therefor were outstanding and in circulation. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND IMPORTS OF GOLD. 


During July the merchandise movement at the port of 
New York was: imports, $40,276,025 ; exports, $39,180,227. 

These figures leave no doubt that when returns from all 
the ports are received, they will show a very large balance 
of trade in favor of this country. 

Returns have been received from all the ports which export 
cereals, and they show the following money values sent 
abroad in July: 


Indian corn 


tiie heen hee dkcannie eee Sbnense eeeunocsceseas 
- Indian corn-meal 


The current reports for August are of the same character 
as to the magnitude of the cereal export, and it is not 
doubted that it will continue through the fall months. Our 
enormous crops must find a foreign outlet at whatever prices, 
and the impression now is that European harvests are defi- 
cient at so many points, that prices will not go very low. 

Our imports continue heavy, but a good many of them do 
not meet a consumptive demand, and are being warehoused. 

The dutiable goods in the New York public warehouses at 
the end of July amounted to $ 43,103,839, being an increase 
of $2,945,990 during the month, and $ 19,496,326 in excess of 
the amount in warehouse at the same date of last year. 

The course of our foreign trade has already caused some 
import of gold from Europe. The amounts actually received 
since August 1, and telegraphed as having been shipped, may 
amount perhaps to §$ 10,000,000. 

In the opinion of some persons, the movement of gold this 
way is caused, not wholly by a favorable balance of trade, 
but partly by the sale abroad of American railroad securities. 

Some city journals even say that United States bonds are 
being purchased here for European account, but cases of 
that kind must be very few and exceptional. The financial 
journals of London all agree that that class of bonds is being 
largely shipped thence to this country, and such is well 
known in New York to be the fact. 

The London L£conomist, of August 7, says: “ The movements 
of securities between the United States and this country at 
this moment seem rather peculiar. While the Americans are 
buying back their Government securities at high prices, we 
appear to be purchasing their railway and other bonds also 
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at high rates. The one current may perhaps be considered 
to set against another. Of the two, the purchases on this 
side are thought rather to exceed the sales.” 

A city contemporary, the 7Zyribune, of August 16, says: 
“United States bonds cannot be sent here in any large 
amount. The demand for good American railway securities 
is now decidedly stronger in Europe than it is here, and 
large purchases on foreign account have recently been made. 
Thus Europe, instead of paying for needed food mainly in 
bonds and stocks, will be obliged this year to pay for large 
amounts of securities bought, and for the needed food 
besides. These considerations make it probable that imports 
of specie will be quite large this fall; and it is even pos- 
sible that the amount may be as large as it was last year.” 

Opinions as to the future, like those of the Z7cbune, are 
generally, but by no means universally, expressed in this 
city. We believe that the event will show them to be 
erroneous. They assume what we think is not true, that 
Europe is in possession of large amounts of gold which can. 
be spared... On the contrary, the drain of last year was all 
that it could submit to, and its great banks possess and 
must exercise the power of arresting it by so raising their 
rates of discount as to turn the flow of securities this 
way. The most prompt movement of that kind was made 
by the Bank of Germany in advancing its. discount rate 
on the 18th of August from 4 to 5 per cent. 

Any further movement of gold from Europe this way, even 
if possible, is in all respects undesirable. It must necessarily 
tend to break down the prices of our staples sent there for 
sale; and instead of giving an impetus to stock values in 
Wall Street, must depress them by bringing upon the dealers 
there an avalanche of American securities now held abroad. 

On the 2oth of July, the London Zimes was advising the 
Bank of France to raise its discount rate in the following 
urgent language: “The one thing for the Bank of France 
to do, therefore, is to keep the foreign exchanges as much 
as possible in its favor, and to prevent even the export of 
gold to Spain, if possible, for there is now no more at all to 
spare. A rise in the Bank of France rate of discount would 
be followed by a fall in stocks, which would be exported, 
and such a movement is what may be expected the moment 
the demand for gold for export shows any signs of in- 
creasing.”’ | 

The following was ‘the condition of the metallic reserves of 
the Bank of France at the dates named : 


: Gold francs. Stlver francs. 

July Thiktdeindwdceessetenaeeses 779,806, 780 , 1,246,457,817 
” eee ere 757,224,898 ‘ 1,245,068,068 

" — PTT eC eTe Tr re Tir eee _ 758,004,858 ; 1,247,951,676 


a” indie s6600eescesesssccesen 766, 749,850 , 1,250,933, 713 
PE Minic acs eandégkse teasiasane 766, 114,737 , 1, 250,434,833 
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During the week ending August 12, the Bank of France is 
reported to have increased its metallic reserve between six 
and seven million francs, but in what class of coins is not 
stated. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Zconomist, writing 
August 5, says: “The Bank of France, to guard its stock of 
gold, has stopped paying out its Napoleons, and will only 
part with ten-franc pieces, which, being relatively more worn, 
are useless for export. Gold is still going to America, and 
next Saturday’s steamer from Havre will take out about 
£100,000. This is all obtained from the circulation, the 
changers selling full-weight Napoleons at one and one-half 
per mille premium.” 

The coin and bullion in the Bank of England was as fol- 
lows at the dates named: 

July £, 29,020,971 os July Z£ 29,002,887 

’ 21 28,982,082 - August 4 28,611,738 


On the 18th of August, two weeks later, the stock had 
undergone no important change, being £ 28,684,034. On the 
zoth of August, the bank lost £100,000. 

In this connection, we note that the American press is 
giving a wide circulation to a statement of the Stavist, of 
London, that there is now in that city of “idle money” 
£, 200,000,000, or $1,000,000,000. As there is not so much 
money as that, idle or busy, in all the British islands, the 
writer for the Satist must have intended idle capital, rather 
than idle money. How much idle capital there is in England, 
is itself a doubtful problem. The London LZconomist has been 
steadily insisting, for a year past, that appearances as to that 
point are deceptive, and that what has seemed a super-abund- 
ance of capital has been only the lack of a demand for it. To 
the same effect.the London Bankers’ Magazine, for August, 
says: “The payment of the dividends of the Bank of England 
did not give the open market that temporarily abundant 
supply of funds to which dealers are in the habit of looking 
forward. It often occurs, as it did last month, that the re- 
payment of loans to the bank absorbs the bulk of the money 
set free upon the market, and hence the easing of the out- 
side rates is comparatively trifling. Besides which, during 
July, the payments upon new capital issues have been large, 
and the demand for money for general purposes considerable, 
so that the rates for ‘call Joans’ have never really subsided 
to any material extent. We are forced still more to the 
conviction that the supplies of funds available in the London 


market are really small.” 














TAXES ON TEA AND COFFEE, 


TAXES ON TEA AND COFFEE. 


The history of these taxes since the adoption of the pres- 
ent Constitution of the United States may be seen from the 
following table: 


Coffee. Duty, per lb. Tea. Duty, per lb. 
OO 2% cts. en 178Q-9O....22-. 6 to 20 cts. 
EFGO“OS. . cccccccees 4 4 ewes BIGO-OF. « cc cces to to 32 4 
ee 5 u anne EFOPISIZ. coc 12 to 32 4 
SEEMED. ccc ccccccce 2O " ee ee 24to64 a 
GE weccccncada 5 ” habhin 1816-32........ 12to50 4 
BI cccceene ae ” 1832-61........ Free 
IT Ia WEE i cctcccss've 15 cts 
eee Free. ee 20 4 
Es 5 -cts, 1864-70....06-- 25 
GM wv cesccsecss 3 u iten ee I5 u 
As dvedcncess Free. eens i: - Free. 


to 1832, when the National debt was entirely paid off. Gen- 
eral Jackson, who became President in March, 1829, would 
not consent toa repeal of those taxes so long as the country 
was in debt. During the actual existence of war, from 1812 
to 1816, these taxes were very high. The courage of the 
fathers was as great in meeting necessary public burdens as 
in encountering enemies in the field. 

At the date of the entire repeal of the duties on tea and 
coffee, the duty on tea was fifteen cents, and on coffee three 
cents, per pound. The revenue obtained was as follows in 
the years named : 


Fiscal year ending Fune 30. Tea duty. Coffee Duty. 
Diiiditbinnheneneeeen $ 9,386,000 ve $ 10,638,000 
Pndicwnte vesendebdudew 9,785,000 eee 11,540,000 
Gksteseeeeeseoeenssen< 10,203,000 eae 12,678,000 
i a title alas 8,232,000 hi 10,969,000 


For the three years ending June 30, 1872, when these arti- 
cles were dutiable, the average declared value of tea was 33 
cents, and of coffee 10.9 cents per pound. After the duties 
were removed, the average declared value of tea was 36.7 
cents per pound during the three years ending June 30, 1875, 
and 26.5 cents during the four years ending June 30, 1879. 
The average declared value of coffee was 16.5 cents during 
the three years ending June 30, 1875, and 15.5 cents during 
the four years ending June 30, 1879. As will be seen, coffee 
has steadily cost American consumers more since the duty was 
taken off. Tea cost them more during the first three years 
after the repeal of the duty, but during the next four years 
10.2 cents- less per pound, which was two-thirds of the 
repealed duty. . 

In round numbers, the public treasury has lost $20,000,000 
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per annum, which the country has been obliged to make 
good by paying other taxes, while, upon the whole, the con- 
sumers of tea and coffee have gained little or nothing, in 
the way of reduced prices of those commodities. 

{t is a question not easily determined, in what proportion 
the loss to the public treasury has been divided as a profit 
between the merchants, who import tea and coffee, and the 
foreigners, who produce them. The lion’s share, we appre- 
hend, goes to the foreigner. If it is possible to establish 
anything by reason and experience, it is the complete fallacy 
of the proposition that tariff duties fall wholly upon con- 
sumers. 

The difficulty in this case, however, is. not in establishing 
the point that the repeal of the tea and coffee duties was a 
folly, about which there is really no substantial difference of 
opinion in this country. The difficulty is in overcoming the 
political obstacles to their re-imposition, which are chiefly 
these two: 

The clamor of the demagogues, who denounce tea and 
coffee duties as being substantially a poll tax, or a tax per 
capita, when in truth they are not, in any appreciable degree, 
a tax at all upon either persons or property. 

The opposition of the protective tariff party, who fear that 
an inflow of revenue from tea and coffee may increase the 
demand for repealing or reducing other duties which are 
wholly, or partially, protective in their character and objects. 

It is in vain to disguise the fact that these elements of 
opposition to a restoration of the tea and coffee duties are 
very strong. All attempts to restore them failed during the 
half dozen fiscal years ending June 30, 1879, when the total 
revenues were so deficient as to force successive Secretaries 
of the Treasury to disobey the plain and imperative law, 
which gives to the sinking fund a lien on the customs’ revenue 
prior to that of the general wants of the Government. The 
excuse for refusing to restore the tea and coffee duties is, of 
course, much more plausible, now that the revenues have 
become sufficient to sustain the current sinking fund, and to 
do something very considerable towards making up the accu- 
mulated deficiencies due to that fund. 

One method of parrying the attacks of the demagogues 
would be to couple with duties on tea and coffee some tax 
which would have elements of popularity, as, for example, a 
tax on the succession to estates. But it is obvious that that 
method of proceeding would intensify the opposition of the 
protective tariff party. 

Another method, proposed by one of our correspondents, 
Mr. Weston, in the February (1877) number of this magazine, 
seems calculated to disarm the resistance of both the dema- 
gogues and the protectionists. This plan is to couple with 
the restoration of the tea and coffee duties their specific 
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appropriation to the payment of the National debt, and to 
no other purpose; such appropriation to be in addition to, 
and not a. part of, the sinking fund as now established by 
law. Under such conditions, the tea and coffee taxes would 
form no part of the general resources of the Treasury, and 
would give no occasion to repeal or reduce other taxes. As 
to the demagogues, they would hardly venture to oppose any 
revenue, having for its object the hastening of the extinction 
of the public debt, which the masses of the people are known 
to so ardently desire. 

We subjoin what our correspondent said upon the eubiect 
in 1877: 

“It may be politically practicable to supplement the sink- 
ing fund by the proceeds of certain taxes, and such a pro- 
ceeding seems eminently desirable. Taxes on tea and coffee 
vield revenue abundantly. They disturb no industry, are 
easily collected, and experience shows that within certain 
limits, they do not enhance prices to consumers. But so far 
it has not been possible to induce Congress to re-impose 
them. The well-conceived phrase, ‘‘a free breakfast table,” ter- 
rifies the demagogues, and it is quite evident that the friends 
of protection are influenced by the consideration, that a 
revenue from tea and coffee would afford an opportunity for 
taking off certain duties of a protective character. 

“The demagogues and protectionists combined cannot be 
outvoted, but the latter might be detached from the com- 
bination by imposing tea and coffee taxes to be specifically 
appropriated to buying-in the public debt, not as a substi- 
tute for the present sinking fund, but as an addition to it. 
A special appropriation of taxes is familiar in the practice 
of governments, and such an appropriation to the public 
debt is within the exact letter of the Constitution of this 
country. The protectionists would have nothing to fear 
from a tea and coffee revenue if it was diverted from the 
general uses of the Treasury, and the demagogues might 
apprehend that to raise such a revenue for such a purpose 
would be popular. But, at any rate, the demagogues could 
be voted down, if deprived of their protectionist allies. 

“These and other taxes, specially set apart to pay the 
debt, would receive other support, which would not be given 
without such a special setting apart. The reductions of taxes 
within recent years have been supported by many persons, 
who would have been willing to maintain them at the fullest 
standard, if they could have had reliable assurances that 
their proceeds would have been applied to the public debt. 
But their view.was that large revenues served to engender 
extravagance, and that only a trifling proportion of them 
would reach the debt. There have been too many facts: to 
justify that view. Taxes, specially appropriated to the debt, 
Steer clear of that difficulty.” 
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SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


We cut from acity paper, in July, the following paragraph, 
which is not yet so old as to be an unfit text for certain 
observations : 

“Tt is well understood that under the Resumption Act the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the power to sell at par for 
gold coin any of the bonds issued under the act of 1870— 
48, 4%s or 5s—and therefore the Treasury can maintain 
specie payments even if it should be necessary to draw gold 
from Europe. This being the case, there is no present dan- 
ger of a suspension of specie payments.” 

Nothing that is stated in this paragraph is positively incor- 
rect, but its failure to give the whole case may give rise to 
erroneous impressions. 

On a fair construction of the Resumption Act, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury does not merely possess the power, but 
he is under an obligation of imperative duty to sell certain 
bonds, if the proceeds are necessary to the maintenance of 
specie payments. To hold otherwise, is to hold that such 
payments depend upon the discretion, which may be nothing 
better than the whim and caprice, of anybody who may hap- 
pen to occupy that official place, when there is a serious run 
on the Treasury for coin. 

Nor is there any such restrictive condition attached to his 
power and duty to sell bonds, as that he must not sell them 
below par in gold coin. In circumstances which are quite 
conceivable, a condition like that might make it impossible 
to dispose of the bonds, and thus leave him helpless in the 
presence of holders of greenbacks clamoring for payment. 
The condition actually imposed by the Resumption Act is, 
that the bonds must be sold for not less than par “2m coin. 
The word “coin” includes gold, without doubt, but it also 
includes silver as well. 

The guarantee which we have that successive Secretaries 
will steadily maintain specie payments is, therefore, much 
more ample and satisfactory than our contemporary described 
it to be. When occasion shall arise, it is not only within 
their power, but is enjoined upon them as a duty, to sell 
any of the classes of bonds specified in the act of 1870, and 
they must sell if, without putting the price below par, they 
can realize for them either gold or silver. 

The provision in respect to a sale of bonds, which the 
Resumption Act contains, is certainly not among one of the 
least of the securities which the Act gives to the country, 
that the public credit will be maintained. An accumulation 
of coin equal to the volume of outstanding greenbacks does 
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not exist, and it is not expected, nor is it either practicable 
or desirable. The power, accompanied by the obligation, to 
sell bonds, is a better guard for the Treasury against seri- 
ous attacks. The power must not be nullified by attaching 
to it any disabling condition not found in the Resumption 
Act itself. 

With that power preserved intact and in all its original 
amplitude, as prescribed and defined by law, it may be said, 
not merely that “there is no present danger of a suspension 
of specie payments,” but that there is no reason why the 
United States may not maintain such payments at least as 
long as the Bank of England has already maintained them, 
and that has been since 1821. The credit of our Govern- 
ment bonds is as high to-day as any existing credit in the 
world, and it must necessarily grow stronger as the National 
debt is reduced. So long as they will command “coin at 
par,’ a suspension is impossible, if our successive Secretaries 
of the Treasury will only discharge their plain duty. 





THE PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON BANK DEPOSITS. 


The chief objection made by British bankers to the pro- 
posal to increase the maximum of deposits allowed to be 
made in the Post-Office and Trustee Savings banks in Great 
Britain is the tendency it would have, through the attrac- 
tion of the superior credit of the government, to draw away 
from the ordinary banks funds of which they now have the 
use, and out of which ‘they make a profit over and above 
the interest which they pay to depositors. They do not, how- 
ever, base their opposition wholly upon the apprehended loss 
of their own profits, but they say further, that if their 
deposits are diminished, their capacity to grant loans in aid 
of production and trade will decline in a corresponding 
degree, and they insist that the vast operations of British 
commerce would be impossible without the support which 
they now receive from the increased discounting facilities 
which result from the present methods of British banking. 

In this country, where the allowance of interest on deposits 
in ordinary banks is comparatively little known, few people 
will be likely to concur in the above described views of the 
British bankers. Here, the enormous amount of deposits 
attracted into British banks by the system of interest allow- 
ances, is regarded as being hazardous to the security of 
those institutions, and as being one of the principal causes 
of the tendency of British banking to crises and to violent 
contractions and expansions. Furthermore, loans dependent 
upon deposits, and of which there must be a forced with- 
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drawal whenever deposits fall off, are here regarded as a 
most undesirable and treacherous foundation for commercial 
enterprises. 

In November, 1873, the Clearing-House banks of New York 
City appointed a special committee to take into considera- 
tion the subject of “‘reforms in the banking business.”’ The 
report of this committee, which was accepted with scarcely 
any dissent, bore specially upon the practice of over-certify- 
ing checks. In reply to the suggestion, that it was only a 
fair equivalent for deposits that depositors should be allowed — 
the favor of an occasional over-certification, the report says: 

“The safe custody of money payable on demand is full 
compensation for its legitimate use, and the risks attending 
such a business are all that properly appertain to the pro- 
fession of a banker.” 

This committee had reference, of course, to a class of 
bankers such as the Clearing-House banks of New York City. 
The larger part of them are National institutions which 
issue circulating notes payable on presentation, and the 
demand deposits in all of them are treated by the commu- 
nity as current cash, differing in no essential particular 
from their notes. It is plain that the certainty.of the unin- 
terrupted and instant payment of their immediate liabilities 
depends, other things being equal, upon the proportion 
between their assets and liabilities of all kinds. If they 
should adopt the British fashion of swelling both their 
demand deposits and their deposits payable on agreed terms 
of notice, by the attraction of an interest allowance, they 
would, to that extent, increase the risk of their own tempo- 
rary or permanent insolvency. At any rate, they would cer- 
tainly place themselves in a position where they could avoid 
frequent suspensions in no other way than by frequently 
sacrificing and ruining their own debtors. 

The primary idea of sound banking is to lend money, not 
to borrow it. It is true that bankers can not transact busi- 
ness without incurring obligations of various kinds, but the 
fact that some degree of indebtedness on their part is una- 
voidable, is among the strongest reasons why they should 
incur none which is avoidable. 

The business of paying interest on deposits is a proper 
one to Savings banks, which generally do, and always ought 
to, reserve the right of requiring some degree of notice in 
respect to the payment of their own debts. So it may be 
for trust companies, under many circumstances. But it does 
not “properly appertain to the profession” of institutions 
whose circulating notes and deposits can not be permitted to 
fall for any time, however short, below the standard of 
immediate cash, without grievous damage to the most import- 


ant interests. 
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GERMAN PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 


The following appeared a few weeks since in the Bourse 
(newspaper ) of Paris: 


There is no denying that the question of bi-metallism has made 
a decisive progress in Germany; but it is, perhaps, little known that 
Germany herself is a very large producer of the white metal, and is 
consequently more interested in the question than’ might appear 
from the statements of monometallists. Thirty years ago the pro- 
duction from 1848 to 1857 was 96,907 pounds—a quantity used for 
industrial purposes. The production in 1879 attained 332,548 pounds, 
against 331,334 in 1878. Some mines not having sent in their state- 
ments, the production may be estimated in round figures at 354,500 
pounds. The depreciation of the white metal, calculated on this 
quantity, comes to 5,500,000 marks, and as the production since 1870 
attained 2,881,224 pounds, Germany may be considered to have lost 
more than 20,000,000 marks. We need hardly add that the produc- 
tion of silver in Germany is not in the old silver mines of Clausthal, 
Mansfeld, and Friberg (in Saxony), but chiefly in the lead and cop- 
per mines. The fact is, that Germany produces about twenty 
millions of ‘lead per annum, and that the working expenses are 
chiefly defrayed by the silver the mineral contains. 


We cannot adopt the idea that Germany will be influenced, 
one way or the other, upon such a momentous question as 
that of the metallic standard, by the comparatively unim- 
portant consideration of its own production of silver which, 
although greater than in former times, is still insignificant. 

In respect to this increased production of silver in Ger- 
many, it is really not much greater than what has occurred 
in England, and has arisen partly in the same way. The 
methods of extracting silver from lead have been immensely 
improved and cheapened within recent years. Nearly all the 
lead of commerce contains some small percentage of silver, 
and Spanish lead, which is a very abundant product, is par- 
ticularly rich in it. About four years ago, Ernest Seyd, a 
very respectable authority, estimated the silver outturn of 
the British lead refineries at not less than ¥£ 800,000, and as 
probably amounting to £1,000,000, which is many times the 
silver production of all the British mines. According to such 
German statistics as we have seen, the increase of the Ger- 
man silver production within recent years has come quite as 
much from the German refineries of foreign lead and foreig 
ores as from the German mines. 

The most important advance im the extraction of silver 
from Jead resulted from the discovery of the fact that when 
a mass of lead is melted, that portion of it which first 
cools enough to be solid contains nearly all the silver, while 
that part of it which cools the slowest and remains molten 
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the longest contains little or no silver. Chemists have a 
theory for everything, and they give their scientific explana- 
tions of what is observed, viz.: that the silver in a molten 
body of lead tends to concentrate itself in that portion of 
it which first crystallizes or becomes solid. Whether their 
theories and explanations are correct, or not, the fact itself 
is perfectly well established, and it affords an obvious and 
facile method of concentrating any silver contained in lead, 
so as to render the extraction of it economically practicable 
when it might not otherwise be so. 

The Rothschilds have a refinery in Havre where they are 
said to practice the above method of facilitating the treat- 
ment of lead for silver. Not improbably it was there that 
they obtained some of the silver of which they were despoiled 
about a year ago at the’ Bordeaux mint, and for which rob- 
bery they have as yet failed to obtain any indemnification 
from the French Government. That mint, like the Belgian 
mint, and perhaps some others in Europe, is run by con- 
tractors, and not by public officials. 

The question of the metallic standards is being vigorously 
agitated in Germany, but we have not observed that the 
production of silver in that country has ever made any fig- 
ure in the discussions. The production is too small to count 
for much in such a debate, and if it was very much larger, 
might have little or no influence in determining the question 
of the money standard. During the two thousand and more 
years that India has been more or less known to the western 
world, it has produced a great deal of gold, and no silver, 
but it is the latter metal which is used as its currency. 
Russia produces scarcely any silver, while its gold yield is 
very large, and according to some accounts, actually larger 
than that of any other country at the present time, but its 
legal metallic standard is silver and is apparently likely to 
remain so. 

Sntsinlliaiaieiameaiateniatiae 





LIABILITY OF BANK TRUSTEES.—Judge Van Vorst rendered, on August gth, 
a decision on the demurrer to the complaint in the action brought by Willis 
S. Paine, Receiver of the Bond Street Savings Bank, against the trustees of 
that institution, to recover damages for alleged breaches of trust. The action 
grew out of loans amounting to $60,000, as security for which the bank took 
certain trust deeds conveying property of the Riverside Improvement Company, 
situated near Chicago. The receiver claimed that the lands were actually 
worth less than $10,000; that they were not ‘‘productive” but merely wild 
prairie lands; that David S. Dunscomb, who was one of the trustees of the 
bank, was also a stockholder in the improvement company. The complaint 
alleged further that the bank had expended on the premises $ 4,000, and that 
the only return of $64,000 thus paid out were two years’ interest on the lands, 
which could not be sold for more than $5,000. Judgment for $60,000 was 
asked. Judge Van Vorst overruled the demurrers to the complaint, declaring 
that there was no justification for these transactions on the part of the trustees. 
The transaction, he says, must be held in every view in which it may be 
regarded as w/tra vires, and the trustees who sanction them are liable for 
breaches of duty and must make good the loss. 
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THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF ITALY. 
BY DUDLEY P. BAILEY. | 


The wars of 1859 and 1860 paved the way for the union 
of nearly all the Italian peninsula under the sceptre of Victor 
Emanuel, who was officially proclaimed King of Italy.on the 
17th of March, 1861, though Venetia and the Papal States 
were not then incorporated in his dominions. The previous 
division of the peninsula into petty States had produced cor- 
responding diversities of coinage. Thus the Roman States, 
Modena, Parma, Sardinia, Venetia, Tuscany, and Naples, 
each had. formerly a currency of its own, and these curren- 
cies were in the main without uniformity, ‘either in the prin- 
cipal units of coinage or in their subdivisions. The achiev- 
ment of National unity was soon followed by measures look- 
ing to a unification of the currency, similar to that which 
has more recently been effected in Germany. Recent publi- 
cations on the silver question have, incidentally, brought inio 
more general notice some interesting facts connected with 
this monetary reform, and the experiences of Italy with 
irredeemable paper money. 

By a law promulgated on the 24th of August, 1862, it was 
decreed that all coins used in the different provinces, pre- 
viously forming any of the old Italian States, should be with- 
drawn from circulation and replaced by coins of the French 
system, already adopted in Parma, Placentia, and the Sar- 
dinian States. In Venetia the old currency was abolished in 
1866, and in the Papal States in 1867, when a uniform cur- 
rency, having for its unit the lira or franc (19.3 cents), sub- 
divided into one hundred centisimi, became _ established 
throughout the peninsula. By a royal decree of October 20, 
1861, the exercise of the royal mints was farmed out for 
twelve years to the National Bank. This was extended for 
another year at the expiration of the contract, but was finally 
terminated on the 31st of December, 1874. From January 1, 
1875, the only mint exercising the functions of coinage in 
Italy has been that of Rome, conducted by the Government 
on its own account, and under official administration. The 
amount of old coins of former systems circulating in Italy 
in 1862, and withdrawn up to the year 1877, inclusive, was 
576,848,672 lire, of which 30,435,641 lire were gold, 518,072,487 
lire silver, and 28,340,544 lire copper. From 1862 to 1877, 
the latest year for which returns are accessible, the coinage 
of the Italian mint was as follows: 
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Silver. 
Gold, goo fine. 835 fine. Bronze. Total. 

Years. lire. lire. lire. tre. lire. 

1862. . 28,608,760 964,435 . 330,960 28,190,443 « 58,094,598 
1863.. 76,514,100 ——— - 31,751,913 ,000,000 116,266,013 
1864.. 12,172,600 601,935 - 30,696,351 —— + 43,470,886 
1865.. 68,705,190 4,010,835 +. 41,937,107 nse - 114,653,132 
1866. . 3,926,020 2,351,700 . 33,501,071 20,000,000 . 59,778,851 
1867.. 5,525,830 — - 16,530,146 41,293 . 22,097,269 
1868.. 6,807,940 - —-:1, 252,452 19,958,707 . 28,019,099 
1869.. 3,707,100 19,976,23¢ tg — —  - 23,683,330 
1870.. 1,095,400 30,729,280 . es —  . 31,824,680 
1871.. 470, t60 35,116,695. —_- —  . 35,586,855 
1872.. 66, 100 35,011,920 . — — + . 35,678,020 
1873.. 20,404,140 42,273,935 - — —  . 62,678,075 
1874.. 5,919,420 000,000, — —  .- 65,919,420 
1875.. 2,244,440 50,000,000. — —_— 52,244,440 
1876.. 2,154,560 36,000,000 , -——— —- 38,154,560 
1877. ° 4,947,960 18,000,000 — op etal 22,947,960 
Total. 243,269,720 335,037,025 . 156,000,000 ., 76,190,443 811,097, 188 





The silver token coins are ;§35, pure metal and 745, alloy. 
All the other silver and all gold coins are ;%%% pure metal and 
ao% alloy. The bullion derived from the old silver not 
recoined was sent abroad and exchanged for gold. The law 
recognized both gold and silver, of full standard weight and 
fineness, as money, and legal ,tender to any amount, at the 
ratio of fifteen and a half of silver to one of gold, but arti- 
cle six of the coinage law prescribed that silver five-franc 
pieces of ;%%9 fine, should be coined only on account of 
private persons. This last provision was, owing to the depre- 
ciation of silver, modified by a law passed July 17, 1875, 
authorizing the Royal Government to suspend temporarily 
the application of the provision prohibiting the coinage of 
silver five-franc pieces, =%%°% fine, except on private account. 
By several successive conventions with the other States of the 
Latin Union, the coinage of silver five-franc pieces was lim- 
ited to 60,000,000 lire for 1874; 50,000,000 lire for 1875; 
36,000,000 lire for 1876; 18,000,000 lire for 1877 ; and 9,000,000 
lire for 1878. By a second monetary treaty, to continue in 
force until 1886, in place of the one expiring in 1880, the 
coinage of silver five-franc pieces is suspended entirely, and 
cannot be resumed without the unanimous consent of all the 
contracting States. This provision is also made applicable 
to 1879, the last year of the old treaty, except that Italy is 
allowed to coin 20,000,000 lire for the purpose, it is under- 
stood, of enabling her to replace her old silver coins with 
five-franc pieces. By the same treaty, Italy is required to 
redeem -her silver token money, amounting to about 80,000,000 
lire circulating in the other States of the Latin Union, and 
which ceased to be a legal tender out of Italy on the rst of 
January, 1880. The amount of these coins so far collected 
is 71,031,467 lire in France and the colonies; 6,501,413 lire 
in Belgium; and 1,557,241 lire in Switzerland, making a 
total of 79,090,121 lire. 
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The newly assumed responsibilities, arising from the 
entrance of Italy into the family of nations, involved 
expenses which taxed severely the resources of the country. 
The public expenditures rose from 921,016,396 lire in 1862, to 
1,066,459,285 lire in 1865. From 1860 to 1865, inclusive, the 
excess of expenditures over revenue amounted to 2,653,667,003 
lire, or about $500,000,000. The National debt increased 
from 2,439,351,650 lire, December 31, 1860, to 5,533,475,570 
lire, December 31, 1865, and the annual interest paid rose 
from 115,764,606 lire in 1860, to 269,851,363 lire in 186s. 
The excess of imports over exports had at the same time 
created a large foreign debt, represented by public stocks 
and the bonds and shares of railways and other companies. 
The interest payable abroad increased from about 35,000,c0o 
lire in 1861, to about 90,000,000 lire in 1864. 

Such was the financial position when, in March, 1866, 
Italy concluded an alliance with Prussia for the liberation of 
Venetia, followed on the 2oth of June by a declaration of 
war against Austria. These political complications came 
simultaneously with .a commercial crisis which, though most 
severely felt in London, communicated its effects to all the 
leading money markets. A large amount of public securities 
previously held abroad were sent home and thrown upon 
the Italian market, producing a heavy drain of the 
precious metals from the banks. The consolidated five-per- 
cent. rentes had fallen from sixty-five per cent. at the begin- 
ning of, 1866, to forty-three per cent. at the end of April. 
Under these circumstances, further borrowing, for war pur- 
poses, in the open market, except cn ruinous terms, became 
impossible. To enable the National Bank to render the 
necessary assistance to the Government, extraordinary 
measures became necessary, and on the 1st of May, 1866, 
pursuant to a law passed on the day previous, a royal decree 
suspended payment in specie, and made paper money a legal 
tender. This paper money was not issued by the Govern- 
ment directly, but by the National Bank, and was furnished 
to the Government under the denomination of loans to the 
Treasury of the Kingdom. At this time the amount of coin 
of various descriptions in circulation was estimated at about 
900,000,000 lire. 

Paper money at once began to depreciate, the gold 
premium reaching eighteen and three-quarters per cent. after 
the defeat of the Italians at Custozza. All the coins of full 
weight speedily disappeared from circulation. The silver 
token coins too, though worth seven per cent. less than their 
nominal value, found their way out of the country in large 
quantities and accumulated, as already stated, in other States 
of the Latin Union, especially France and Belgium, to the 
serious inconvenience of their commercial classes. Even the 
bronze coins, worth hardly one-third of their nominal value, 
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were at one time hoarded to a considerable extent in the 
Neapolitan provinces. This disappearance of token coins 
gave rise, as in the United States after our suspension of 
specie payments in 1861, to the issue of small notes by the 
less important institutions, such as popular banks, working- 
men’s banks, and Savings banks. The circulation of this cur- 
rency was maintained and even extended until 1874, when a 
law was passed to put a stop to the abuse and provide for 
a small-note currency under Government authority. By this 
law of April 30, 1874, six principal institutions of credit, the 
National Bank of the Kingdom of Italy, the Roman Bank, 
the Bank of Naples, the Bank of Sicily, the National Tuscan 
Bank, and the Tuscan Bank of Credit, were authorized to 
form a consorzio, or syndicate, with the privilege of issuing 
1,000,000,000 lire, in notes styled “consorziali,”’ mutually guar- 
anteed by the syndicate and the Government, the latter hav- 
ing the use of the notes and depositing stocks with the 
syndicate.as security for the advances made by the banks. 

These notes have forced currency (corso forzoso ), that is, 
are a legal tender throughout the Kingdom, and were sub- 
stituted for the notes issued by the National Bank prior to 
1874. They are printed on white paper, in denominations of 
one-half, one, two, five, ten, twenty, one hundred, and one 
thousand lire (about toc., 20c., goc., $1, $2, $4, $20, and 
$200). Each of these banks is also, under special conditions, 
authorized to issue on its own credit, notes to an amount 
not exceeding three times its capital (exclusive of surplus), 
as it stood at the end of November, 1873. These notes have 
a legal but not obligatory currency. They are not legal 
tender, but are lawful money in the same sense as our 
National bank notes, every one having the option of refusing 
them and demanding legal-tender notes. The bank notes 
proper are printed on colored paper, and are of denomina- 
tions of fifty, two hundred, five hundred, and one thousand 
lire (about $10, $40, $100, and $200). -The banks are 
required to redeem them either in coin or in legal-tender notes 
issued by the Syndicate, and to keep a reserve of coin or 
legal-tender notes equal to one-third of their notes payable 
on demand. Each bank must have an agency at Rome, and 
may have branches in all the cities of the Kingdom. In cer- 
tain cases the Government may authorize the banks, for a 
period not exceeding three months (which may for good 
cause be extended), to enlarge their circulation to an 
amount equal to four times their capital. In this case, two- 
thirds of the gross earrfings from the increased circulation go 
to the Government. 

It will be noticed that the paper currency of Italy bears a 
striking resemblance to that of the United States. The 
notes of the Syndicate correspond to our United States legal- 
tender notes, while the Italian bank notes proper, like those 
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of our National banks, are merely lawful money, and con- 
stitute a permissible currency. The main differences are that 
in Italy legal tenders are not issued by the Government © 
directly, and that the bank note circulation is entirely 
monopolized by the six institutions already mentioned. 

The volume of paper money in circulation and the gold 
premium since the suspension of specie payments to Decem- 
ber 31, 1877, has been, according to a statement contained 
in the volume on Commercial Relations, tor 1878, as follows: 


CIRCULATION OF PAPER MONEY IN LIRE. 
Premium 
On account of the Onaccount of the on gold. 
several banks. Government. Total. Per cent, 


Dec. 31, 1866 
86 


362 14509,125 
587,033,580 
625,706,748 
624,047,535 
550,349,577 


250,000,000 
250,000,000 
278,000,000 
278,000,000 
445,000,000 


612,450,125 
837,033,580 
903, 706,748 
902,047,635 
995,349,577 


5-47 
13.40 
5.62 
3-40 
5-30 


1,263,576,288 . 7.30 
1,439,532,439 . 1.95 
1,523,167,236 . 15.80 
I, 582,122,660 . 10,80 
1,607,416,944 ‘ 8.15 
701,847,991 940,000,000 1,641,847,991 ° 8.80 
689,746,079 . 940,000,000 . 1,629,746,079 . 9.05 
649,000,000. —_— ‘ — ° _ 


629,000,000 
740,000,000 
790,000,000 
880,000,000 
940,000,000 


34,576, 2 
690,532,439 
733; 167,236 
702, 122,650 
667,416,944 


May 31, 1880 


For the last nine years the increase of circulation has been 
almost wholly in legal tenders, the volume of bank notes 
remaining almost stationary. The legal tenders have, how- 
ever, nearly reached the limit fixed by law ( 1,000,000,000 
lire), and unless the law is modified, there cannot be much 
further increase in this direction. 

The principal banking institution is the National Bank of 
the Kingdom of Italy, which in 1863 succeeded the National 
Bank of Turin. It had formerly a capital of 100,000,000 lire, 
in 100,000 shares of 1,000 lire each (700 lire paid up), but 
this capital had been increased on December 31, 1876, to 
150,000,000 lire. Next in importance comes the Bank of 
Naples, with a working capital, December 31, 1876, of 
48,750,000 lire. The capital of the National Tuscan Bank 
was, at that date, 21,000,000 lire; that of the Roman Bank 
15,000,000 lire; that of the Bank of Sicily 12,000,000 lire ; 
and that of the Tuscan Bank of Credit, 5,000,000 lire, giving 
a total working capital at that date of 251,750,000 lire, and 
allowing a note circulation of 755,250,000 lire. Of the total 
circulation, May 31, 1880, that of the National Bank was 
385,875,000, leaving 263,725,000 as the aggregate circulation 
of the other five banks. At the close of 1876, the circulation 
of the National Bank was given as 391,225,000 lire, and that 
of the other banks as 254,800,000 lire, while on the 31st of 
December, 1874, the circulation of the former was 329,000,000 
lire, and that of the latter 304,000,000 lire. At neither of 
these dates does the total circulation correspond with that 
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given in the table, but the figures show the tendency to a 
centralization of the note issues. The National Bank is the 
only one that has established branches throughout the 
country, and consequently its notes are received everywhere, 
as there-is in every important place an office where they can 
be exchanged for small paper money, while the notes of the 
other allied banks being exchangeable for legal tenders of 
small denominations, only in the province where each bank 
has an office, are not elsewhere current. For the same 
reason the notes of the National Bank only are uniformly 
available for remittances from one part of the Kingdom to 
another, and remain longer in circulation. In 1876, the 
National Bank, notwithstanding its larger circulation, had 
to redeem only 149,000,000 lire of its notes, while the other 
banks were called upon to redeem 650,000,000 lire of theirs, 
or more than double their entire issue. 

The Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio, 1880, No. 18, fur- 
nishes the following statistics of “companies. by shares” 
authorized and existing in Italy at the dates given: 


-— Dec. 3h Dae — — Dec. + Bt a c—DEC. 31, 1879.— 
SHAREHOLDERS’ COMPANIES ‘ominal ominal Nominal 
In ITALY. No. capital. No. capital, No. capital. 


Internal. ire. lire. lire. 
Banks of Emission 3. 120,000,000. 4. 250,000,000. 4. 255,000,000 
a“ 

Banks) . 179,534,100. - 34,073,760 . - 42,388,220 
Credit Societies . 165,478,030 . - 792,906,208 . « 267,717,371 
Agricultural Credit Soc.... j — . . 15,950,000 . ‘ 9,000,000 
Assurance Companies . 48,159,890 . . 57,389,100. » 74,145,000 
Railways . 836,570,000 . - 755,720,650 . . 428,958,500 
Mineral Companies . 20,014,600 , - 50,935,533 - 28. 48,228,916 
Other Companies . 156,157,679 . . 484,180,843. . 329,491,806 


Total Nat’l Companies.. 334 . 1,363,914,299 . 666 .2,441,662,094 . - 1,454,929,813 











External. 
Assurance Companies..... . 88,175,000. - 195,974,034 . » 391,922,000 
Other Companies : 5. 124,745,000. . 103,900,000 . . 151,825,000 


18. 212,920,000. 41. 299,874,034. 62. _ 543;747;000 











—_— 


Grand total . 1,576,834,299 . 707 .2,741,536,128 . : . 1,998,676, 813 


The reduction ir: the railway capital is wholly due to the 
absorption of railways by the State, but the very remarkable 
rise and fall in the nominal or subscribed capital of the 
credit societies, shows a growth and collapse of speculative 
tendencies such as usually attend an unhealthy expansion 
and contraction of.gurrency and trade like that which has 
been almost universal since 1870. 

The volume of the paper money circulating in Italy, judg- 
ing by the low premium on gold, appears to be but little, 
if any, in excess of the amount required for commercial pur- 
poses. Yet the heavy burden of debt (about 10,000,000,000 
lire) weighing upon the resources of the country, makes it 
a difficult matter to take even the short step required to 
return to specie payments, and no Italian statesman has yet 
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ventured to make the attempt. The long suspension has, 
however, educated the people to the use of paper money, 
and the attempt to resume might show there, as it did in the 
United States, that the amount of coin required and actually 
used would be comparatively insignificant. 








a 


BRITISH SAVINGS BANKS. 


The British National Debt Commissioners have heretofore 
allowed, for all money brought to them by the Trustee Sav- 
ings banks, interest at the rate of three and one-quarter per 
cent., of which three per cent. has been paid to the depos- 
itors in such banks, the remaining one-quarter per cent. being 
absorbed in the expenses of management. But the Debt 
Commissioners have not been able to obtain three and one- 
quarter per cent. from the consols in which they have 
invested the money, and the loss by the whole operation 
aggregated £ 4,000,000, and was still going on at the rate of 
£, 200,000 per annum, when Mr. Gladstone introduced his bill 
to cut down the allowance of interest by the Commissioners 
to three per cent., and the allowance to depositors to two 
and three-quarters per:cent. The difference between the rates 
of interest paid and received by the Commissioners had not 
itself amounted to £ 4,000,000. That sum included the 
interest which had accumulated upon the annual losses of 
the Commissioners. It seems remarkable that the British 
Government should have been passive so long while so 
large a burden was being thrown upon the nation. But 
attention was not called to it by any demand for appropria- 
tions, or by any pinch for money. The ¥ 4,000,000 deficit 
exists in the forms of credits in favor of the Savings banks. 
on the books of the Debt Commissioners. The sums so 
credited are not called for, and are not likely to be for 
indefinite periods, and so the matter has been allowed to 
run along until it reached its present proportions. 

Mr. Gladstone’s project leaves the interest allowed to 
depositors in the Post-Office banks at its old rate of two 
and a half per cent. It is somewhat remarkable that these 
banks have gained so much heretofore in deposits, in com- 
parison with the Trustee Savings banks, which gave their 
customers a rate of interest twenty per cent. higher. The 
following table shows the deposits in the two classes of 
banks in 1864 and 1880: 





1864, 1880. 
BOebeO Dee. oc ccccteccsnddwececesaees £ 39,520,000 . £ 42,930,000 
ee PT eee 4,993,000 . 33,410,000 


Commenting upon these figures, the London Bankers’ Mag- 
azine observes : 
It appears that though the interest allowed to depositors in the 
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Savings banks under trustees is more than that allowed in the Post- 
Office Savings banks, the greater facilities granted by the latter, the 
larger number of offices existing, and the longer hours for which 
they are open, have caused their deposits to increase to being nearly 
seven times as large in 1880 as in 1864, while the increase in the 
case of the Trustee banks is comparatively small. Some allowance 
must be made in considering this increase in the case of the Post- 
Office banks, for the amounts handed over from Trustee banks, 
which have been wound up, to Post-Office Savings banks, but by 
far the greater part of the extension has taken place through the 
natural action of the depositors themselves, in going to those banks 
which they preferred and found most convenient. There are many 
persons who cannot arrange to go to the Trustee Savings banks 
during the few hours in which the offices of those banks are open. 
There may even be a difficulty in ascertaining what those hours are; 
but the persons likely to make the deposits are more likely to know 
the hours during which the post offices are open, they know where 
these offices are situated, they are constantly in the habit of going 
there for their other business, and the facility, combined with the 
knowledge that the security is directly that of the Government, is 
sufficient to compensate for the smaller rate of interest allowed. 

The impediments in the way of depositing in the Trustee 
Savings banks will be realized, when it is considered that 
of the 638 in Great Britain and Ireland twenty only are 
open daily, 355 are open only once.a week, and five are 
open only once in a fortnight. Many are open only one 
hour in a week. 

There are only two considerations which can be legiti- 
mately taken into account in this matter by the British or 
any other Government. 

One is that of making use of the savings of the people as 
a fund to facilitate and. cheapen its own necessary borrowing 
operations. 

The other is, that of so managing its own borrowing oper- 
ations as to encourage thrift by offering a good security to 
those who are disposed and able to save something out of 
their earnings. 

When governments are forced to borrow it is their primary 
duty to borrow where they can borrow most cheaply. That 
course is demanded by the greatest good of the greatest 
number, and is essentially right in itself. Borrow how and 
where they will, they cannot avoid interfering with the 
interests of somebody. If they borrow on long bonds they 
become competitors in the loan markets with municipalities, 
corporations, and individuals, who may be trying to borrow 
at the same time. If they borrow on short notes, or by 
accepting deposits repayable at short notice or on demand, 
they interfere with the business of Savings banks, and to 
some extent, perhaps, with the business of ordinary bankers. 
If there are two borrowers, it is impossible that they should 
both obtain the same money. Governments, like individuals, 
cannot negotiate loans except by crowding somebody else 
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out of the market. They are not called upon to make an 
arbitrary and invidious choice as to whom they will crowd 
out. They are mere trustees for the tax-payers, with no 
rightful authority to show favor to anybody, and they are 
under a plain obligation to borrow where they can borrow 
most cheaply, and to leave the indirect and consequential 
injury to fall where it may. 

As to the encouragement of thrift, it would be going a 
great way to affirm that governments ought voluntarily to 
borrow money for the mere sake and purpose of paying 
interest and giving a good security to persons who are the 
possessors of money, whether much, or little. No question 
of that kind arises either in Great Britain or in this country. 
In both cases, we find governments actually encumbered 
with heavy debts which they cannot possibly pay off within 
any short time, but which they must at present keep afloat, 
extend and put into improved forms from time to time as 
they best can. In doing that, while they should regard it as 
their first duty to take care of the interests of the tax-payers, 
they certainly may and ought to keep in view the great 
public advantage of stimulating habits of saving among the 
masses of the people. 


rast 
—<— 





THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS IN EUROPE. 


It is a common thing in the history of nations for 
measures, adopted to meet a temporary emergency, and 
expected on all sides to be very short lived, to be continued 
so long as to ripen finally into a permanent policy. We are 
having an example of this in the legal-tender paper circula- 
tion issued by the United States. In politics, anything 
which lasts through a generation may be called permanent, 
and that circulation,’ which already dates back more than 
half the period of a generation, seems to be more firmly 
established than ever before. 

In the beginning of 1874, the States of the Latin Union 
applied to a metal money a method of treatment never 
before conceived of in any age or country and plainly 
repugnant to the great principle which has secured to metal- 
lic money the favor it has so steadily enjoyed among man- 
kind. The “limitation of its quantity, on which its value 
depends, had always before been left to nature, governments 
doing nothing except to coin all that was brought to them 
for that purpose. It had thus always been completely inde- 
pendent of the follies, corruptions, and caprices of legislators, 
inasmuch as it was automatically regulated by the propor- 
tion between the stock on hand, as affected by the current pro- 
duction, waste and consumption in the arts, and the demand 
for it, as affected by population, trade, and other circum- 
Stances. In 1874, the Latin Union, dominated by France, 
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applied to silver coined money the entirely new principle of 
controlling its value by means of a legal limitation of its 
quantity. This policy was avowedly a temporary one, and was 
doubtless really intended and expected to be only temporary. 
Although it already dates back nearly seven years, nobody 
in France even now speaks of it, or advocates it, as a per- 
manent measure. A British professor of political economy 
(Bonamy Price, of Oxford) has recently defended it as 
“bi-metallism of the right sort.” The French professors 
have not yet done that, but it is nevertheless quite possible 
that they will very soon do it. It has been said of political 
institutions in general, that they are rarely the outcome of 
any previously formulated dogmas, but grow out of the 
events of a nation’s history, and that theories are not the 
cause of the facts of the situation, but are the result of those 
facts. Money, which is, in essential respects, a political insti- 
tution, is no exception to the rule. Metallic money itself 
came into use, without any reference to the theoretical views 
upon which it was afterwards, and is now, justified and com- 
mended, and in fact those views had no applicability to its 
original employment. The reasons for keeping in circulation 
the legal-tender paper issued in this country during the 
Civil War, are totally different from the reasons which con- 
trolled its first emission. To legislators, the actual existence 
of anything is of itself oftentimes a sufficient and even 
imperative motive for continuing it. 

The position of the Latin Union, or what is the same 
thing, the position of France, in prescribing a limitation of 
the silver coinage was aptly described by those who dictated 
‘it, as “‘an expectant attitude.” It was a convenient temporary 
standpoint from which to observe the progress and final effect 
of the German silver sales. It left France at liberty to return 
in the end tothe old form of bi-metallism, with an unlimited 
coinage of both metals, or to go to a gold standard, as the 
course of future events might indicate. ‘“‘ An expectant atti- 
tude” is a phrase which excludes the idea of permanency 
which was then entertained by nobody in France, and is prob- 
ably even now contemplated there by only a few persons. The 
Cabinet and the Bank decisively favored an eventual return to 
bi-metallism in its old form, and in the only form of which 
down to that time mankind had any experiencé or concep- 
tion. But the party in favor of a gold standard was a con- 
siderable one, and had apparently been gaining strength down 
to 1873. | 

The “eect of the German silver demonetization, which was 
so much greater than was generally anticipated in Europe, 
and the fact that the protuction of gold, instead of advanc- 
ing with the increasing population and commerce of the 
world, has since rather declined, have now effectually put an 
end to any idea of a gold standard, to consist of gold money, 
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in France. Such a thing is a sheer and hopeless impossi- 
bility, and is no longer discussed or thought of. The quantity 
of French silver money has proved, as the German silver 
money did, to be more than anybody supposed it to be. It 
is known to exceed by more than two-fold the estimates 
made of it, by the leading advocates of discarding it, during 
the debates prior to 1873. To reduce the French metallic 
currency, to the extent of the silver part of it, which may be 
roughly computed at one-half, would result in a fall of prices 
so extreme as to cause a general bankruptcy, attended by 
social and political revolutions. It is true that the silver 
could be given up if gold could be anywhere found to 
supply its place, but it is precisely at that point that the insu- 
perable difficulty exists. The change of standard in Germany 
(now perhaps three-fourths completed ) from silver to gold, 
and the nearly simultaneous resumption of specie payments (in 
which gold was chiefly employed ) in the United States, have 
absorbed and. exhausted the disposable gold of the world. 
Under these combined drafts the Bank of France has lost 
$ 150,000,000 of that metal since December 31, 1876. Asia 
has been swept bare of any that is available and movable. 
The countries using gold money, instead of being willing to 
give up any which they possess, are struggling to increase 
their stocks. The ages have made great accumulations of it, 
but of these the principal part is irretrievably fixed in plate, 
in personal ornaments, or in some of the various decorations 
which are dictated by the civil policy, or the religious feel- 
ings of mankind. It is less easy to recover it from these 
uses, than to obtain it anew from the bowels of the earth. 
Gold in the bracelets which give an added charm to the 
beauties of Indian. zenanas, or which glitters in the plated 
roofs of the churches of the Kremlin,.is farther from human 
reach than when it is imprisoned in the rocks below the 
3,000 foot level of the Comstock Lode. 

The recognized impossibility in France of going to a gold 
standard, to consist of gold money, can have, however, no 
tendency to reconcile those who desired such a standard, if 
it could be attained,:to return to bi-metallism with a free 
coinage of both metals. The existing system of a limited 
silver coinage gives to French silver money at home an 
unvarying gold valuation, and establishes as steady a relation 
between the French unit of money, the franc, and the units 
of money in gold-standard countries, as if all francs were 
made of gold. The existing system does, in fact, give to 
France an international money, quite as effectually as if there 
were no silver francs. The metallic outflow and inflow is, of 
course, confined to the gold part of the currency, but the 
freedom of that movement is not affected by the circum- 
Stance that the silver part of the currency must remain 
immovable at home. On the theories of the gold standard 
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school, the adaptation of money to international use over- 
Shadows, in importance, all other considerations. On all 
accounts, the French partisans of a gold standard will 
stoutly uphold the present. system, as against a return to the 
free coinage of silver, which, by increasing the quantity of 
that species of money, would make the establishment in 
France of a metallic money, exclusively of gold, more diffi- 
cult, if it shall hereafter be made possible at all by some 
unexpected and extraordinary turn in the fortunes of mining. 

As to the supporters of the old form of bi-metallism, while 
they do not approve of the 'new system, their opposition to 
it is much less vehement than it was and always will be to 
a gold standard consisting of only gold money. The views 
which they entertain, and which principally influence them, 
are, first, that a standard of the two metals is steadier thana 
standard of either alone; and second, that the prices of the 
world having been in fact based upon the aggregate quantity 
of gold and silver money, the use of one only must fatally 
depress property and labor in their relation to credits. The 
last is incomparably the most potent in the appeal which it 
makes to the interests of mankind, and, as connected with 
their interests, to their passions. The steadiness of the value 
of money in the future is a thing to be coolly and philo- 
sophically discussed by political economists. A great and 
suddenly precipitated fall of prices, tending to destroy the 
interest of original owners in pledged property of every kind, 
and to give a crushing weight to public debts, is a present 
evil, and one of such enormous magnitude that the appre- 
hension of it must necessarily arouse the most angry, reso- 
lute and uncompromising resistance. 

A policy of restricting the coinage of silver is, however, a 
very different thing in respect to the contraction of the 
volume of money, from a policy of bringing about a general 
rejection of silver by the commercial nations, that is to say, 
in the Western World. How much a restriction of the silver 
coinage may contract the volume of money obviously 
depends upon the closeness of the restriction. It is conceiv- 
able that the restriction may be of such a character as not 
sensibly to diminish the average amount of silver in use in 
a bi-metallic country. That is to-day approximately true of 
France. 

A bi-metallic standard, with the silver kept by limitation 
of coinage at a parity with gold, may be called a gold valu- 
ation or standard, and in many aspects it is such. But it is 
a standard of gold, diluted by the addition of the silver, 
which increases the mass just as if it was so much gold. 
The two metals are brought to a parity, but at a point 
below what would be the value of either of them, if used 


alone. 
There may be a gold valuation, with a large employment 
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of silver, and a small employment of gold, as in Holland at 
the present time. Indeed there may be a gold valuation, 
with the employment of silver only. Precisely that was pro- 
posed by the local government of India in the early part of 
last year, and was seriously entertained for some time by 
the British Government. Its final rejection was contempo- 
raneous with the suspension of sales of silver by Ger- 
many in May, 1879, and was precipitated, if not caused, by 
that event. The proposition was to suspend the coinage of 
the rupee until it was brought up to its old relation of 
(say) ten rupees to the pound sterling, and to keep it there 
by such an amount of coinage from time to time as would 
effect that object. That would place the Indian currency 
on a gold valuation, without any actual employment of gold, 
and without very much diminishing the quantity of silver in 
use. Such a policy, whether wise or unwise, is an entirely 
practicable one, except for the danger, which is, perhaps, 
merely imaginary, of a surreptitious coinage of rupees of 
standard weight and purity by private persons. A similar 
policy is entirely practicable in the United States. Without 
the use of any gold at all, the American silver dollar can 
be always kept by limitation of quantity at the value of a 
gold dollar, that is to say, at a relation of exchange for the 
pound sterling of 4.867%) to 1. 

In fine, the monetary attitude of the French may remain 
expectant for a long time yet. Those of them who desire a 
gold standard to consist of gold money, doubtless still cling 
to a vague hope that the chapter of accidents may at some 
future time make it practicable to establish such a money. 
A restored free coinage of silver would be an obstacle in the 
way, and furthermore, they see that a restriction on that coin. 
age does itself accomplish a part of the object they have in 
view. Such persons will, at all events, strenuously resist a 
return to the old form of bi-metallism. On the other hand, 
those in France who prefer that old form, do not seem to be 
very restive under a new form which admits of a very large 
use Of silver. To these influences, tending to keep things 
as they now are, is to be added the indisposition of large 
classes in all countries towards any change in the existing 
state of affairs. To move in either direction is agreeable 
only to men of decided opinions and of resolute and confi- 
dent temperaments. It is always disagreeable to the doubt- 
ful and halting, and to that still larger number who have 
not sufficient mental activity, or perhaps capacity, even to 
vacillate, because vacillation does itself imply the temporary 
holding of an opinion of some sort. /Potior est conditio defend- 
entis. That maxim loses none of its truth by a transfer | 
from the judicial to the parliamentary forum. The advant- 
age of position is there also, always on the defensive side, 
and the enactment of laws to alter what exists is not deter- 
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mined by a count of strength between the supporters and 
opponents of what exists, but requires an absolute majority 
of the whole body of the legislators, including those who 
have no distinct views of any kind. 

Since the coinage of silver was restricted in 1874 and abso- 
lutely suspended in 1876, nothing has occurred in affairs 
external to France, to induce that country to quit its 
expectant position. The avowed ground of the French 
policy of 1874 and 1876 was to await the effect of the sale 
of the German silver, although, without doubt, there was 
also an unwillingness growing out of national animosity and 
not avowed, to facilitate that operation. Of the German 
silver not less than $100,000,000 is still unsold, and it is as 
uncertain to-day as it was in May, 1879, when the silver sales 
were suspended, what the ultimate policy of Germany may 
be. The majority of the German Parliament express their 
preference for a complete remonetization of silver, but upon 
conditions in respect to the consent of other nations, and 
especially of England, which leave to that preference very 
little immediate practical importance. So far they have done 
nothing, except to support Bismarck in the policy of sus- 
pending sales of silver, and to resist and stave off the pro- 
ject of reducing the quantity of full-tender silver coins, by 
using them as a material for the manufacture of an increased 
number of subsidiary coins. The London LZconomist, strangely 
enough, says of the situation, that Germany is waiting to see 
what the Latin Union will do. The obvious fact is precisely 
the reverse of that, and if the Latin Union ever had any 
reason for deferring its ownfinal action until the denouement 
of the German movement, the reason still remains good and 
will continue to remain good, for nobody knows how long 
a period yet. 

The situation in the United States does not favor a 
present movement in France upon the silver coinage in 
either direction. | 

With a ratio of the American mint of 16 of silver for | 
of gold, while the French mint ratio is 15% to 1, the 
effect of a free coinage of silver in both countries would be 
an exchange of all the American coined silver for French 
gold. The negotiation of a treaty, making the ratio the 
same in France and the United States, will probably be 
practicable whenever France becomes ready to coin silver 
without limitation; but it is quite plain that until such a 
treaty is actually agreed upon and ratified, the repugnance 
of the French to a transfer of their gold to America will 
keep their mint closed to the further coinage of silver. And 
this repugnance will be equally effective whether it is, or is 
not, based upon any sound reasons. 

On the other hand, the position of affairs here offers no 
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facilities for a demonetization of the existing French silver 
coinage, either in the way of furnishing a market for silver or 
a supply of gold. The silver demand of the American mint, 
ranging by law from two to four millions per month, will 
be fully supplied by the American mines, and has thus far 
been actually less than that supply. There is no market 
here for silver from France or any other country, and we 
are rather exporters than importers of that metal. As to 
gold, the annual production of it in the world is now hardly 
sufficient for the consumption in the arts and the waste of 
coinage, and must become distinctly insufficient if the yield 
of the mines continues to decline, while population, wealth 
and exchanges are augmenting. The export of the current 
American production can, at the most, only supply a current 
demand without leaving a surplus for accumulations any- 
where. There may be an additional export of a certain 
quantity of gold displaced and made disposable by the 
coining of silver, but that must, at all events, be at a very 
slow and gradual rate under existing laws. It is, in fact, 
very doubtful whether the largest supposable new supply to 
the world, from that source, will do more than arrest the 
decline in the proportion between the world’s stock of gold 
and the demands of it. 

It is not easy to foresee the effect upon Europeans of a 
continuation for (Say) ten years longer of the present 
policy of France. It will, of course, familiarize them with 
the fact of the practicability of maintaining silver, although 
it may be a large proportion of the metallic money of a 
country, always at a gold valuation. Whether the French 
example will be followed in any country now using 
only gold, will depend upon the relative strength of 
opposing opinions and interests as to a contraction or 
expansion of the volume of money, upon the future out-turn 
of the mines, which is always an uncertain problem, and 
upon the constantly changing aspects of sacial, political and 
commercial affairs. 

Geo. M. WEsTON. 

August 23, 1880. 


a 


EXPRESS COMPANIES.—In one of several suits in the United States Circuit 
Court, recently brought by the Adams and the Southern Express Companies 
against certain Southern railroad corporations, it was stated that these two 
companies cover 51,200 miles of railroad, employ 4,300 persons, and make 
900 daily trips over 64,500 miles, aggregating nearly 20,000,000 miles of travel 
annually. For the transportation of their freight, they pay the railroad com- 
panies over $ 2,000,000 a year. In New York City, the Adams Express Com- 
pany receives and delivers an average of 14,000 packages daily, and uses 918 
horses. The invested capital of all the express companies in the United States 
exceeds $ 30,000,000. The express business has grown to these enormous pro- 
portions in about forty-nine years. 
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FINANCIAL QUACKERIES. 


Of absurdities there is no end, and that is at least as true 
in finance as in anything else. Among the latest efforts in 
that line which has attracted our attention, is a proposition 
of Claremont J. Daniell, who is described as “ Judge of the 
principal court in Moradabad, India.” He may be a very 
excellent administrator of justice in that remote corner of 
the globe, but his notions of the power of governments to 
fix the value of money are of a very extraordinary kind. 

A contemporary describes his scheme of a money for India 
in this wise: ‘‘His proposition is that the Government of 
India should coin a gold coin exactly the counterpart of the 
English £1 sterling and circulate it along with the rupee, 
the two coins working together by declaring from time to 
time the actual ratio of value at which gold might be good 
to purchase silver and wice versa.”’ 

This corresponds with the following, which is Judge 
Daniell’s own language, in a pamphlet which he has pub- 
lished for the enlightenment of mankind: “I argue that if 
the Government correctly determine the intrinsic ratio of 
value existing between the two metals, and make that ratio 
the legal rate of exchange, one class of coin can never be 
undervalued in the other.” 

Without doubt, it is competent for the India Government 
to strike a gold coin of the weight and purity of an English 
sovereign, and to declare that such a coin shall be accepted 
in payment of debts as the equivalent of ten rupees, or such 
other number of rupees as may be considered to be more just 
and expedient. But if such a coin is issued for (say) ten 
rupees in the payment of debts, the India Government has 
neither the right, nor the practical power, to compel any- 
body to give ten silver rupees for it. The idea of “a 
legal rate of exchange” between two kinds of money, is as 
preposterous and impossible, as that of “a legal rate of 
exchange” between different kinds of commodities. The 
market is free, whatever governments may undertake to do. 
Bargains require the concurring assent of a seller and a 
buyer. In former and less enlightened times, it was common 
for legislators everywhere, as it still is in semi-civilized 
countries, to fix the maximum price of certain commodities, 
but if it was fixed too low, holders simply refused to sell 
at all. This new Indian philosopher will find that his 
system of currency will work in the same way, if he 
succeeds in getting it established. If the new gold coins 
are each worth eleven silver rupees in the market, the 
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holders will have none to sell, if the fixed legal price is 
only ten rupees. 

One advantage which Daniell sees in his plan is the 
following: ‘‘No one will fear to hold silver, because he 
will always be sure of getting his full value for it in gold, 
or in goods priced by the gold standard.” 

But there never was a time or place, and never will or 
can be, in which silver could fail to command its full 
market value in gold, or in goods. The gold value of silver 
is never anything else than the amount of gold a given 
weight of silver will. sell for. And the value of silver in 
goods is the quantity and quality of goods which a given 
weight of silver can purchase. 

The fundamental fallacy of such theorists as Daniell, is, 
that governments have any proper concern with the value 
of money. No government at all enlightened ever meddles 
with that at all, and never presumes to dictate, or guarantee 
any particular value for it. The British Government strikes 
a gold coin, called a sovereign, which it declares to be a 
pound sterling, and it ordains that whoever has contracted 
to pay fifty, or one hundred pounds, may discharge his 
contract by delivering fifty or one hundred of these coins. 
But their value, which is their purchasing power, is con- 
stantly fluctuating. Sometimes eight sovereigns will buy a 
quarter of wheat, and at other times sixteen sovereigns will 
purchase no more. Even such an article as iron, not 
dependent for its supply upon the seasons, will command 
more than twice as many sovereigns for the same weight 
at one time as at another. 

Daniell proposes in India to change all this, and to 
decree from time to time “a legal rate of exchange ”’ between 
silver and gold coins, and also, as we understand him, “a 
legal rate of exchange’”’ between silver coins and ‘goods 
priced by the gold standard.” 

The use of the two metals in the coinage has existed in 
France since 1803. The French are an able, well-instructed 
and ingenious people, but they never conceived of such a thing 
as “a legal rate of exchange” between silver and gold coins, 
or between silver and anything else. The markets are all free 
in that country. The owner of one hundred silver francs may, 
if he chooses, refuse to sell them for less than two hundred 
gold francs. If he is the owner of goods for which his price is 
one hundred francs in gold, he may put upon the same goods 
the price of one hundred and twenty francs if paid in silver 
francs. All that the French law does, is to prescribe that con- 
tracts to deliver francs may be performed by the delivery of 
gold or silver francs indifferently. And especially, it never 
undertakes to declare, or guarantee, what the value of a franc 
will be. It determines what a franc 7s, and not at all what 
it is or may hereafter de worth. It defines a certain weight 
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of silver, or a certain weight of gold, fashioned in a partic- 
ular manner at the mints, to be a franc, but it leaves the 
value of a franc to be determined from time to time, and 
to fluctuate from time to time, as the general range of 
prices fluctuates. 

It is another part of Daniell’s scheme, that after the India 
Government has struck a gold coin of the weight and purity 
of an English sovereign, and has once fixed the number of 
rupees for which such a coin shall be a legal tender, it shall 
remain always a legal tender at that rating, but that the 
legal-tender power of the silver rupee shall be varied here- 
after by executive proclamations from time to time, accord- 
ing to the actual future variations in the relative market 
valuation of the two metals. There is nothing impossible of 
execution in that part of his scheme, inasmuch as govern- 
ments have control, both of right and as a matter of fact, 
over the question of legal tender. Changes in the relative 
mint valuation of the metals, although not occurring 
frequently in the history of nations are, nevertheless, by 
no means unknown. Two such changes have been made in 
this country since the present government went into opera- 
tion in 1789. But a mere power to make such changes, 
vested in a legislative body, is a very different thing from a 
duty enjoined upon the executive to make such changes at 
every fluctuation in market values. Legislators have a dis- 
cretion, in the exercise of which they may decide that an 
existing fluctuation is merely a temporary one, and that the 
best thing to be done is to let it run its course. 





INDIAN FINANCES. 


It is now commonly believed that the cost to India of the 
Afghan war, even if the invading troops are finally with- 
drawn this year from Afghanistan, will not be less than 
$75,000,000, and without including the cost, estimated at 
about $20,000,000, of the military railroads from the Indus 
to Afghanistan, which are not believed to have any commer- 
cial value. Under these circumstances, some contribution by 
Great Britain becomes unavoidable, and the Gladstone Cabi- 
net has decided that it shall be made. The London Zconomist, 
of July 17, said: 

“Lord Hartington has made the satisfactory announcement 
that the Government intend to make a “solid and substantial” 
contribution out of the Imperial Revenue to the cost of the 
Afghan war. As to the amount and form of the contribu- 
tion, he very properly refrained from saying any thing, until 
he has had an opportunity of more accurately ascertaining 
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the general financial position of India; but he indicated that 
one form of relief would be a diminution in the amount of 
the drawings of the Indian Government. Next year, also, 
they will be reduced by the amount of the payment made 
by this country to the war expenditure, obviously to the 
relief of the silver market.” 

This effect of the Indian Council drawing upon the silver 
market is assumed by all English writers to be an “obvious” 
and indisputable thing. On the other hand, we believe it to 
be the sheerest delusion, The use of silver in India in plate, 
ornaments, etc., is determined by the prosperity of its people, 
and by nothing else. And as to the flow of silver thither 
for money purposes, that is determined by the prices of 
India relatively to the prices of countries with which it deals, 
and by nothing else. If the merchandise exports from India 
remain the same, the effect of diminishing the amount of 
Council drawings will be merely to augment the merchand- 
ise imports of India. 

The debt of India, March 31, being the end of the fiscal 
year 1879-80, is stated as follows :—Sterling debt, payable in 
England, £ 70,855,556; Rupee debt, payable in India, 
£, 82,707,570. 

In the last item, the rupee debt is stated in sterling money, 
the conversion being made at the old official rate of ten 
rupees to the pound, the actual market rate being now 
twelve rupees to the pound. There is not included in it the 
loan of 31,300,000 rupees recently taken in Paris. 

The first item includes the £ 2,000,000 loaned by the Brit- 
ish Government without interest, and the principal of which 
will probably be remitted. It also includes the sterling loans 
negotiated for the purchase of the East Indian Railway. 

Neither item includes the obligations of the Indian Gov- 
ernment to guarantee certain rates of dividend upon private 
capital invested in railroads. These obligations are very 
serious in amount. 

The present determination is, that India shall make no 
more sterling loans, and the success of its last rupee loan 
must tend to confirm that determination. But under the 
pressure of the new and great difficulties in Afghanistan, it 
is not quite safe to predict the future financial operations of 
India. The loans made in rupees are not expressed to be 
payable in coined rupees, and may, therefore, be discharged, 
in an emergency, in paper rupees, just as English sterling 
loans and French loans in francs have always been paid in 
paper pounds and paper francs, whenever England and France 
have suspended specie payments. 


eS 
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BI-METALLISM IN GERMANY. 


In respect to silver matters in Germany, we notice the two 
following telegrams : 

“BERLIN, August 14.—Considerable stir has been excited 
here in political and financial circles, by the publication of 
the first of a series of articles by Herr Dechend, President of 
the Imperial Bank, against the present gold-standard mone- 
tary system of Germany. President Dechend says, substan- 
tially, that the existing financial depression of the country 
can only be relieved by a return to the bi-metallic system in 
the remonetization of silver. He alludes to the prosperous 
condition of France and of the United States as examples of 
the wisdom of this course. He urges that Germany needs 
additional currency to develop her domestic resources and 
quicken the depressed industries of the country. This theory 
is receiving fresh adherents among the best financial minds, 
and it is regarded as more than probable that a bill will be 
introduced and carried through at the next session of the 
Reichstag providing for a return to the bi-metallic system.” 


“ Lonpon, August 16.—The /ost’s Berlin correspondent says 
it is expected that at the next session of the Reichstag, the 
entire question of the currency will be re-opened, for despite 
the semi-official contradictions, the agitation against an exclu- 
sive gold currency is daily gaining ground. In Government 
circles it is said Prince Bismarck favors the re-adoption of 
silver asa legal tender. The President of the Imperial Bank 
has, in a remarkable treatise, exposed the mistakes made in 
abolishing the silver standard.” 

Of a different complexion is an article in Z’Zconomiste 
Francais of August 7, a translation of which we annex. It 
should be noted that its editor is Beaulieu, a son-in-law of 
the late M. Chevalier, and a strong partisan of his mono- 
metallic theories. The financial journal in Paris which he 
criticises is doubtless the Bourse. Judge Kelley will be amused 
at finding himself described as the business agent of the 
Nevada miners. 

[ From Z’Zconomiste Francais. | 

‘“‘ Bi-metallism in Germany is the title of an article published 
some days since in a Paris financial journal. The author of 
it, who is evidently a zealous partisan of a double standard, 
exerts himself to show that things have recently made great 
progress in Germany in the direction which he desires. 
There is, nevertheless, nothing in it, and to those who see 
events in their true light, it can hardly be necessary to con- 
tradict the writer. The facts which he has grouped are a 
mere mixture of what is true with what is false, and what is 
new with what is old. 
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“And first of all, this is the place to express astonishment 
that the writer of this article, in giving an account of the 
situation, passes over in silence the most recent and most 
decisive of all the facts. All other journals have reproduced 
the decision of the Federal Council, rejecting all petitions 
for a revision of the existing currency law. A well-informed 
reporter would certainly not fail to notice that important 
event. 

“Tt is true that there was a time when the Chancellor 
| Bismarck] lent his ear to the emissaries of the bi-metallic 
party. He gave an audience to Mr. Kelley, the business man 
of the proprietors of the Nevada mines, and at the instance 
of the Governor of the Bank, M. de Dechend, he ordered a 
suspension of the sales of silver for Government account ; 
but all this is ancient history. M. de Dechend thought him- 
self safe in promising last year that he could in that way 
raise silver to its price of ten years ago. But it is precisely 
the signal failure of that prediction which has shaken the 
credit of M. de Dechend, who is no doubt an excellent bank 
administrator, but who is very poorly instructed in economi- 
cal affairs. 

“Tt is true that the sales of silver have not been resumed. 
But this is merely because the Chancellor thought that he 
could still leave in circulation a few hundred millions in 
silver thalers without affecting the integrity of the standard 
of the empire, and that, whether wisely or unwisely, he did 
not consider it his duty to throw upon the Treasury the 
losses attending silver sales until the necessity for it became 
urgent. If he was disposed to change the monetary law, 
we may be sure that he would not have allowed the Fed- 
eral Council to come to a contrary conclusion. So far as 
parties in the German Parliament are concerned, it is only 
the ultramontane center which adheres boldly to the double 
standard, and they are influenced to that course only by 
their general hostility to everything which the new empire 
has done. 

“As to the conservatives, they have not settled down 
upon any opinion on the subject, and even among the most 
pronounced protectionists there is a goodly number who 
openly oppose the double standard. That is true of MM. 
de Varnbuhler and Loewe. What the correspondent of our 
contemporary writes about the Liberals is destitute of any 
foundation. An enormous majority, in fact almost the entire 
body of the National Liberals and Progressists, including 
the Socialists, is in favor of the statu guo of a gold standard. 
The Gazette de la Bourse of Berlin, which affirms the con- 
trary, is a suspicious witness, considering that its interests 
and opinions have always been on the side of the double 
standard,” 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES IN $UNE. 


The excess of exports of merchandise, stated in specie values was 
as follows: Month ended June 30, 1880, $11,823,681 ; month ended 
June 30, 1879, $6,204,630. The excess of imports or of exports of 
gold and silver coin and bullion was as follows: Month ended 
June 30, 1880, excess of imports, $177,860; month ended June 30, 
1879, excess of exports, $1,462,289. The imports of the month 
at the various customs districts amounted to $60,445,382, of which 
$ 40,562,825 were received at New York. The domestic exports were 
$71,050,368, of which $41,149,704 were from New York. 


REVENUE FROM TOBACCO, SPIRITS, ETC. 


The Internal Revenue Bureau has prepared a comparative state- 
ment showing the receipts from the several specific sources of 
revenue during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1879 and 1880. 
Owing to the reduction from 24 to 16 cents per pound on manu- 
factured tobacco the receipts from this source fell off $ 3,534,150.32, 
from $17,961,767.10 in 1879 to $14,427,616.87 in 1880. Owing to the 
abolition of the 32 cents rate of tax on snuff and the establishment 
of the uniform rate of 16 cents per pound the receipts from this 
source decreased $267,329.11. The heaviest increase under the 
tobacco division was from cigars and cheroots, $2,091,412.67. The 
total revenue in 1880 from tobacco in all shapes, cigars, snuff, &c., 
was $ 38,870,140.08, as against $40,135,002.65 in 1879, showing a 
decrease from these sources of $1,264,862.57. The total revenue 
from spirits in 1880 was $61,185,508.79, against $ 52,570,284.69 in 1879, 
an increase of $8,615,224.10, the main item of the increase being 
from distilled spirits taxed at go cents per gallon, $8,174,399.49. 
The revenue from retail liquor dealers licenses ($25) also shows an 
increase over 1879 of $269,247.61. On fermented liquors there was 
an increase of revenue in 1880 of $2,100,486.12. From the sale of 
stamps of all descriptions in 1880 there was derived a total revenue 
of $ 7,668,394.22, an increase over 1879 of $962,010.16. The total 
receipts of the Department from all sources for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1880, were $123,981,919.46, against $ 113,449,621.38 
in 1879, showing a total increase from internal revenue of 
$ 10,5 32,298.08. 

"NEW YORK MINING LAW. 


The New York [ournal of Commerce says: “All mines of gold 
and silver, and with certain qualifications other minzs also, though 
discovered upon private property in this State, belong to the State 
and not to the landowner. The discoverer of any gold or silver 
mine, however, has the privilege of working it for twenty-one years 
and taking the entire product. If the landowner refuses his con- 
sent to enter upon and break up his land for the purpose of 
mining the ore, commissioners will be appointed by the Supreme 
Court to assess damages for such use of the land. 
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A NORTH-WESTERN CANAL, 

Mr. George R. Stuntz, as one of the committee appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, at Duluth, Minn., made a report in February, 
1880, on the project for a canal from Duluth to Mississippi, and 
thence across the summit to Red Lake, and the navigable water of 
the Red River of the North. Mr. Stuntz went over the route on a 
reconnoisance without instruments, and made an estimate of the 
length of canal required, and the distance of slack water and lake 
navigation. Of canal the whole number of miles is thirty-seven; of 
river and lake channel 345—total length, 382 miles. The number of 
locks is 111, of dams, fifty-six, and Mr. Stuntz estimated the cost at 
$3,791,950. The Buffalo Board of Trade in March last passed strong 
resolutions asking Congress to appropriate $ 30,000 for the survey of 
the route. It will connect 5,000 miles of lake and canal navigation, 
terminating at New York and Quebec, with 5,000 miles more, 
including the waters of the Red River of the North, Lake Winnepeg, 
and the Saskatchewan. 

IRON MANUFACTURE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The first iron blast furnace in California is now in course of con- 
strucion at Clipper Gap iron mountain, on the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, 182 miles east of San Francisco. At this point there is an 
abundance of hematite and magnetic ores, and an almost inex- 
haustible supply of wood fuel and limestone convenient for flux. 
Including all contingencies it is estimated that $12 will cover the 
cost of pig metal worth $30 at least. 

CHICAGO CONSUMPTION OF HARD WOODS. 

The Lumberman has taken considerable pains to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the extent of the hardwood trade of the city, and finds 
that it far exceeds any figures which have hitherto been attributed 
to it, and will aggregate not far from 200,000,000 feet. The figures 
will no doubt surprise many, who, while aware that the manufactur- 
ing industries of Chicago are of an extended nature, had yet formed 
- adequate opinion of their real extent. It is divided about as fol- 
OWS: 





Yards dealing in hardwoods—per seasOn............ee feet 70,000,000 
Manufacture of agricultural implements................. ‘¢ 30,000,000 
i ns ene eked we dbase “ 45,000,000 
eS i ebreanennbernserkaddcenseaneins " 30,000,000 
Miscellaneous mamufactureS...c.ccccccccccccccccccececs e 25,000,000 

Total yearly trade in hardwood.............+006. ‘6 200,000,000 


Of this amount but a trifling portion enters into the figures of 
lumber shipment, as it is shipped under the classification of agricul- 
tural implements, furniture, wagons, etc. 


ILLINOIS. 

The Chicago 7yrzbune says: “Illinois has been subject to an 
enormous drain since 1870. Her farmers have flocked into Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, by tens of thousands. Many 
have gone to Colorado and Texas. A few years ago—from 1870 to 
1876—Illinoisans poured into Missouri in large numbers. Many have 
scattered over the plains. The Pacific Coast States are full of IIli- 
noisans, and in all the territories they are found everywhere. It 
would be a low estimate to put the loss of population since 1870 at 
half a million. We think the rush is over. Many are still going, 
but a considerable number are returning. Farming beyond the ggth 
degree of longitude has proved to be unpopular. A loss of two 
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A NORTH-WESTERN CANAL. 

Mr. George R. Stuntz, as one of the committee appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, at Duluth, Minn., made a report in February, 
1880, on the project for a canal from Duluth to Mississippi, and 
thence across the summit to Red Lake, and the navigable water of 
the Red River of the North. Mr. Stuntz went over the route on a 
reconnoisance without instruments, and made an estimate of the 
length of canal required, and the distance of slack water and lake 
navigation. Of canal the whole number of miles is thirty-seven; of 
river and lake channel 345—total length, 382 miles. The number of 
locks is 111, of dams, fifty-six, and Mr. Stuntz estimated the cost at 
$3,791,950. The Buffalo Board of Trade in March last passed strong 
resolutions asking Congress to appropriate $ 30,000 for the survey of 
the route. It will connect 5,000 miles of lake and canal navigation, 
terminating at New York and Quebec, with 5,000 miles more, 
including the waters of the Red River of the North, Lake Winnepeg, 
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The first iron blast furnace in California is now in course of con- 
strucion at Clipper Gap iron mountain, on the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, 182 miles east of San Francisco. At this point there is an 
abundance of hematite and magnetic ores, and an almost inex- 
haustible supply of wood fuel and limestone convenient for flux. 
Including all contingencies it is estimated that $12 will cover the 
cost of pig metal worth $30 at least. 

CHICAGO CONSUMPTION OF HARD WOODS. 

The Lumberman has taken considerable pains to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the extent of the hardwood trade of the city, and finds 
that it far exceeds any figures which have hitherto been attributed 
to it, and will aggregate not far from 200,000,000 feet. The figures 
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crops out of three doesn’t tend to make men rich or contented. 
Our people are beginning to find out that they can do better at 
farming in Illinois, even on shares, than in Western Kansas, or 
Western Nebraska, or Western Texas, or anywhere west of the goth 
degree of longitude, and they have ascertained that but compara- 
tively little good land east of that line remains to be pre-empted 
under the Homestead law. The untaken good land mostly belongs 
to the railroad companies, who exact for it the highest prices they 
can squeeze out of settlers and purchasers. The “rush to the West” 
is about over for the reasons given, and nearly as many discouraged 
and unsuccessful families will return to this State as hopeful ones 
will leave it to try their luck with drought-burned and grasshopper- 
bitten lands. 
MULES. 

The British AZlercantile Gazette, of July 16th, says: ‘“ The experi- 
ment of using mules in the place of horses in the London omni- 
buses and tramcars has so far proved a successful one, so much so 
that the General Omnibus Company will, it is said, before long com- 
mence to use them. They are not really more restive than horses, 
though unquestionably more stubborn; but they are more hardy, can 
be kept in good condition on less food, are quite as strong, and last 
longer. Those now in use in London are imported chiefly from 
Spain. 

os In India their use in the transport service has very much increased, 
especially during this Afghan campaign, and the Indian Government 
is now endeavoring by every means in its power to encourage mule- 
breeding in the country. 

“George Washington introduced them into America, that is for 
general use for farm purposes. When it was known that mules were 
a hobby of his, and his great wish was to see them introduced into 
his country, the King Spain made him a present of a jack and 
two jennets from the royal stables, and Lafayette sent him a similar 
present from Malta, and from the produce of these well-bred animals 
an improved class of mule was gradually spread over the country. 
It is said that even now in Virginia, though this was seventy and 
more years ago, mules are to be Reena which reckon their parentage 
back to the two first jacks introduced of pure breeds, z. ¢., “ Royal 
Gift,” the King Spain’s present, and “Knight of Malta,” Lafayette’s. 
Great benefits have arisen from the spread of these animals over the 
Southern States, the farmers now having them in general use. If 
mules can be bred in England there is no reason why their use for 
farm purposes should not spread here also.” 

IRISH LABOR IN ENGLAND. 

In the report of a discussion in the British House of Lords, June 
21, upon drainage and other public works in Ireland, we find the 
following: “Lord Oranmore and Browne wished to point out that 
it was impossible at this time of year to carry on any of these works, 
as all the able-bodied men were in England. Many drains would 
remain unfinished until after the harvest.” 

Without doubt, this language of Lord Oranmore exaggerates the 
fact. A good many able-bodied men will be found in Ireland at all 
seasons of the year, but that enormous numbers of them go to 
England and Scotland in harvest time is well known. Their earnings 
there are not large, and the expense of the journey to and fro 
reduces them to a pittance, but that is better than nothing, and it 
is for many of them the sole cash resource for paying their rents. 
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WESTERN FLAX CULTURE. 

The Chicago 7rzbune remarks: “ All the reports show that the 
present crop of flax is immense—the largest ever raised in this coun- 
try. The cultivation of flax seed has grown very fast in the past 
few years, though the increased acreage this season is due largely to 
the prices that were obtained last. The crushers will probably not 
find it mecessary to loan seed to the farmers next spring to 
encourage flax culture, and it is doubtful if they will care to do so 
again anyway and bind the farmers to deliver the new seed to them 
at a fixed price. The fixed price was not on the right side of the 
fence this year.” 

IRON FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 

The exports of iron of various kinds from Great Britain to the 
United States during the past six months, as compared with the 
first half of 1879, are shown by the following table, values only 
being given: 





; 1879. 1880. 
bd inde eh eu eddedeterdeeeneseteeonsees £ 97,918 woes £1,784,446 
Bar, angle, bolt and rod................ 14,337 irinints 386,075 
Oe es ead enna ceennndes 45,420 sone 914,906 
Hoops, sheets and boiler............... 14,047 onus 301,430 
Pe sind 460.4 0006 nnetnsdeveencenses 1,196,398 —— 1,881,810 
Ce OP GN 6. b6. oe sna seescnsenesen 34,102 eens 62,316 
Old, for manufacture........ eoesccceces 34,906 — 854,960 
SR iisdveenccvcessseedonns 89,954 mae 352,820 

We sdccowensvaccevtuntoces £, 1,526,142 .--- £ 6,541,763 


The increase is rather more than 300 per cent., and the total value 
for half this year has been nearly thirty-three million dollars. The 


value of the iron sent out from Great Britain to the United States 
was slightly in excess of the value of all the wheat imported during 
the same time from Atlantic ports of the United States, which was 
£ 6,392,122. , 

All the above figures are reported by the British custom houses, 
where imports are valued at the place of landing, and therefore 
include freight and profits. For the wheat landed during the six 
months, something less, of course, was paid in this ee 

It is also probable that, in consequence of the great fall in iron 
during the latter part of the six months, British exporters did not 
realize quite the prices at which the iron and steel sent here were 
manifested. 

LOSS OF GRAIN-CARRYING SHIPS. 

A return published in London in connection with the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Plimsoll, before quitting Parliament, for the better 
security of vessels with grain cargoes, shows that between the years 
1873 and 1880, twenty-six steamships laden wholly or partly with 
grain, foundered at sea, and twenty-four were reported as missing, 
and during the same period one hundred grain-laden sailing vessels 
foundered, and one hundred and eleven were reported as missing. 

MANUFACTURES IN RUSSIA. 

A recent report from the German Consul-General at Moscow gives 
some information concerning the manufacturing industries of Russia. 
There are about 15,000 factories in the empire, producing goods to 
the value of 500,000,000 roubles ($ 325,000,000) a year, At Moscow 
the wholesale trade is almost entirely in the hands of Germans— 
that is, either “Russian subjects of German origin or subjects of the 
German Empire. Among the manufacturers, on the other hand, the 
Russian element predominates. 
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GOLD IN RUSSIA. 

The Fournal des Economistes, for July, reprints from the Russzche 
Revue a table of the production of gold in Russia from 1814 to 
1877, both inclusive. The quantities are given in fouds, a measure 
of weight equal to thirty-six pounds avoirdupois. The largest pro- 
duction was in 1877, when it was 2,502 fouds, of the value of about 
$ 24,500,000. The production is supposed to have increased, rather 
than diminished, since 1877. 

Russian gold production first reached as much as 100 Zouds in 
1823, when it was 105. It first reached as much as 500 fouds in 
1840, when it was 557. It first reached as much 1,000 foxds in 1843, 
when it was 1,241. It first reached as much as 2,000 fouds in 1869, 
when it was 2,028. In 1871 it reached 2,400 fouds, from which figure 
it fell off until 1877. 

POPULATION OF INDIA AND CHINA. 

In a debate, a few weeks since, in the British House of Lords, in 
respect to the appointment of Lord Ripon as Viceroy of India, Earl 
Granville, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, said: “The noble lord inac- 
curately stated the population of India to be 200,000,000. I think 
the population by the last census is more like 300,000,000.” 

W. Nassau Lee, in his excellent book, Draznu of Silver to the East, 
written at Calcutta, in 1863, estimated the population of India at 
that time at 180,000,000, but subsequent enumerations proved this 
estimate to be too low. In a statement made to the British Parlia- 
ment in 1873, the Secretary of State for India fixed the area at 
1,576,746 square miles; the population of British India proper at 
190,895,548; and the population of the (so called) native States, 
under British control, at 46,245,883; making a total of 237,141,431. 

These enlargements of the estimates of the Indian population tend 
to create an impression that as between the larger and smaller state- 
ments of the Chinese population, the probabilities incline in favor of 
the former. In his elaborate speech of 1879 upon the Chinese ques- 
tion, Senator John P. Jones noted the fact that the statisticians of 
Russia, who may be presumed to know most about China, rate its 
population (including the dependencies of the empire) as approxi- 
mating 500,000,000. 

“CHILIAN FINANCES AND COMMERCE. 

In his message of June 1, President Anibal Pinto of Chili refers 
as follows to the financial and commercial condition of that republic: 

‘The ordinary consequences of war have made themselves but 
slightly felt hitherto among us. With the war a notable improve- 
ment of all trade has been developed, due to bountiful crops of the 
last two years, to the improvement in the prices of copper and 
nitrate, and more than all to the beneficial effect of that economy 
which had been practiced by this Government during the preceding 
years of commercial distress. Money is more abundant than at the 
outbreak of the war; the rate of interest has declined; a general 
advance of values is observed, while activity prevails in all business. 
The business of the country for the past year amounts to $59,360,226. 
Of this $36,620,226 was for exports, and $22,740,000 for imports; 
balance in favor of exports, $13,880,226. The exports for the past 
year, as compared with 1878 show an increase of $6,892,401, while 
the imports have decreased $2,582,011. The value of agricultural 
products exported amounts to $12,811,570, which is $4,138,009 In 
excess of the previous year. The mineral products amount to 
$ 20,280,528, an increase of $2,754,392 over 1878. 
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THE LAW OF BANK CHECKS. 


RIGHT OF ACTION AGAINST A BANK BY THE HOLDER OF AN 
UNACCEPTED CHECK, 


INDIANA SUPREME COURT. 
National Bank of Rockville, Appellant, v. Second National Bank of La Fayette. 


The holder of a bank check which has not been accepted has no right of action 
against the bank on which it is drawn for a refusal to pay, although the drawee 
had at the time of its presentation sufficient funds on deposit to pay the check. 


Action on a bank check. Judgment below on verdict in favor of defendant, 
and plaintiff appealed. Sufficient facts appear in the opinion. 

BIDDLE, C. J. Complainant in three paragraphs, by the appellant against the 
appellee, on a bank check. A. T. Colton is the maker of the check, the 
appellant is the payee, and the appellee is the drawee. Demurrer, for want of 
facts, sustained to the first and third paragraphs of the complaint. Answer of 
general denial to the second paragraph. ‘Trial by jury, and special verdict for 
appellee. Motion for a venirve de novo overruled. Motion for a new trial over- 
ruled. Motion in arrest of judgment overruled. Exceptions, judgment and 
appeal. 

We need not particularly state either the first or third paragraph of the com- 
plaint. Each sets out the check, and its presentation for payment by the payee. 
There is no averment of its acceptance by the drawee in either paragraph ; 
indeed, each paragraph avers that the drawee refused to accept the check. In 
other respects, these two paragraphs are not well pleaded. Breach, non-pay- 
ment of the check. A bank check has all the requisites of a bill of exchange, 
except that it is due on demand, without days of grace, and if dishonored, 
requiring no protest for non-acceptance, nor for non-payment. There is no 
implied contract in favor of the payee against the drawee, that he will either 
accept or pay the check. The drawee is no party to the check until he 
accepts it, and a party cannot be sued on an express contract before he enters 
into it. The fact that the drawee has funds in his hands belonging to the 
drawer sufficient to pay the check, does not change the rule. 

The case of National Bank v. Elliott Bank isin point. We believe there is no 
decided case contrary to it; Abbott, J., delivered a long and ingenious dissent- 
ing opinion, but we cannot regard it as sound. He places the right of the 
payee to sue the drawee for non-acceptance or non-payment of the check upon 
the ground, that when a first party contracts with a second. party to pay a sum 
of money to a third party, the third party, although not a party to the con- 
tract, may sue the first party upon the contract and recover. This is true 
upon express contracts, but there is no implied contract, in such cases, that 
the first party shall pay the third party, hence the necessity of an express 
acceptance of the check before the drawee is liable. In the case put as an 
illustration, the drawee of the check is the first party, the drawer the second, 
and the payee the third. Now, as there is no implied contract between the 
drawee and payee, he cannot sue the drawee upon the check until he has 
accepted it. 

There are other convincing reasons in our minds against the rule contended 
for. If the drawee, having funds, refuses to pay the drawer’s check, he 
becomes liable thereby to the drawer, and the drawer becomes liable to the 
payee. Now, if in such case the drawee was also liable to the payee, and the 
payee had his right against both the drawer and the drawee, this complication 
would take the qualities of commercial paper from the check, and place it 
upon the ground of a common-law contract; and to apply this principle to 
foreign and inland bills of exchange, the great movers and upholders of the 
world’s business, would be to embarrass if not destroy their usefulness in civ- 
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ilization, and impair the commercial faith of mankind. There are no implied 
contracts on commercial paper, and it must not be embarrassed by secret 
equities, and that express contracts touching it can be made in any other 
manner than in writing is the constant regret of the ablest jurists. 

These views are fully supported by the following authorities: ZAdmonds on 
Bills of Exchange 405; Byles on Bills 18; Glenn v. Noble, 1 Blackf. 104; 
St. Fohn v. Homans, 8 Mo. 382; Chapman v. White, 6 N. Y. 412; Bullard vy, 
Randall, 1 Gray 605; Pope v. Luff, 7 Hill 577; Grifin v. Kemp, 46 Ind. 
172; Pollard v. Bowen, 57 id. 232; Henshaw v. Root, 60 id, 220. Under the 
authorities we must hold the first and third paragraphs of the complaint insuf- 
ficient. The appellant relies upon the case of Wilson v. Dawson, 52 Ind. 513, 
but in that case the bank, the depositor, was not a party to the suit; besides, 
the money was deposited under an express agreement, and for an express _pur- 
pose. In this case, as the money was deposited with the drawee generally, 
there is no express contract, and the bank, the depositor, is a party. We can 
see no analogy between the two cases. 

The special verdict returned by the jury upon the second paragraph of the 
complaint is in the following words: 

‘‘The National Bank of Rockville, and the Second National Bank of 
La Fayette, are National banks, organized under the laws of the United States, 
the first located at Rockville, in the State of Indiana, and the other at 
La Fayette, in said State. That on the 14th day of September, 1877, Andrew 
T. Colton, by the description of A. T. Colton, at the counter of said bank of 
Rockville, drew a check on the Second National Bank of La Fayette, in the 
words and figures following, to wit: ‘La Fayette, Ind., September 14, 1877. 
Second National Bank: Pay to J. M. Nichols, Jr., or order, twenty-one and 
thirty-six in exchange dollars.’ Signed ‘A. T. Colton.’ On the lower left 
hand margin of the check is the $2,13600. That said check has not been 
indorsed by the said Nichols. That check was mailed by the cashier of the 
bank of Rockville aforesaid, on Saturday, September 15, 1877, in time for the 
train going from Rockville to Terre Haute, at half past 11 o’clock A. M, and 
received by the Second National Bank of La Fayette on Monday, September 
17, 1877. That the check was enclosed in a letter which reads as follows: 
‘ National Bank of Rockville, Ind., September 15, 1877, C. T. Mayo, Cashier, 
La Fayette, Ind. Dear Sir. I enclose for return your twenty-one thirty-six 
$ 2,136. Respectfully, J. L. McCune.’ 

‘*That on Saturday, September 15, 1877, A. T. Colton, the drawer of said 
check, deposited in the Second National Bank of La Fayette, $ 3,845, subject 
to his check as a general depositor, and stated to the cashier of said bank that 
he had drawn sevefal checks, one of which was to one Rambo, and one to 
the Bank of Rockville, which last was named as about $2,000; that one of the 
checks so drawn had been paid, and at the time of said deposit the account of 
the said A. T. Colton, at the Second National Bank of La Fayette was over- 
drawn in the sum of $ 480, and two of said checks were in the bank at the 
time of making said deposit, unpaid; that at the opening of the bank at bank- 
ing hours, on Tuesday morning, September 18, (877, there was but $ 1,373.03 
in said National Bank of La Fayette to the credit of said Colton, That when 
said check was received by the defendant, on the 17th day of September, 1877, 
the same was placed in the bank, and on the morning of the 18th the cashier 
of the defendant took said check and calculated the exchange on the sum of 
$ 2,136 in figures, on the back, at the rate of one and one-half per cent. and 
placed the same on the canceling fork. Thereupon he was informed by the 
receiving and paying teller of the bank that the drawer had not sufficient funds 
on deposit to pay the check; thereupon the cashier immediately took the 
check from the fork and declined to pay it, and indorsed upon it as follows: 
‘Cancelled in error; not charged; check not properly drawn.’ Caused the 
check to be protested for non-acceptance. When the check was presented by 
the notary for acceptance the reason given for non-acceptance was that the 
check was not in proper form. The check was then returned to the plaintiff, 
with notice of its non-acceptance, in a letter, as follows: ‘J. L. McCune, 
Cashier, Rockville, Ind. Dear Sir: I return, under protest, A. T. Colton on 
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us, $2,136 Pro. fees, $1.05, refused on account of informality of drawing up 
the check. Very respectfully, Chas. T. Mayo, Cash’r.” The check sued on 
was acknowledged by said Colton, also by the plaintiff and cefendant, as a 
check for the amount of twenty-one hundred and thirty-six dollars ( $ 2,136). 
If from these facts the Court is of the opinion the plaintiff should recover, then 
we find for the plaintiff, and assess her damages at $2,171.60 (twenty-one 
hundred and seventy-one dollars and sixty cents). If the Court is of opinion 
that the defendant should recover, then we find for the defendant.” 

Upon the return of the verdict the plaintiff moved for a venire de novo, upon 
the ground that the verdict did not find on all the issues presented by the 
pleadings. The Court overruled the motion, and we think properly. The 
facts found decide the entire controversy. The only issues presented by the 
second paragraph of the complaint were, the making of the check by the 
drawer, its presentation for payment to the drawee, and its acceptance, aver- 
ring the several dates. These averments were denied by the answer. On 
these issues, except as to the averment of acceptance, the jury find for the 
plaintiff, with dates, etc. But the plaintiff insists there is no sufficient finding 
on the issue of acceptance. We think there is. They find that the drawee 
declined to pay the check, and caused it to be protested for non-acceptance. 
The protest was unnecessary, yet the fact is found distinctly that the drawee 
would neither accept nor pay the check. Indeed, it seems to us that the ver- 
dict is unnecessarily particular in several respects. As to what is sufficient or 
insufficient to constitute a special verdict, see the following cases: Toledo, W. 
& W. R. Co. v. Hanmond, 33 Ind. 379; Pea v. Pea, 35 id. 387; Hansworth 
v. Bloonhuff, 54 id. 487; Whitworth v. Ballard, 56 id. 279; Lock v. Mechanics’ 
National Bank, 66 id. 3533; Graham v. State, id. 386. 

The amount of the check upon its face is in dispute between the parties. 
It is contended by the appellant that it is drawn for $2,136; that the figures 
in the lower corner of the left-hand margin govern the amount. We are of 
opinion that in this view the appellant is mistaken. It is true, the amount in 
the body of a check may be stated in figures, and the check will be valid, if 
not contradicted in words; but the amount stated in figures, usually at the 
bottom or top of the left-hand margin, does not control the amount of the 
check, especially when contradicted by words in the body of the check. These 
marginal figures are merely for the convenience of reference, and constitute no 
necessary part of the check. They may be there or not, may differ with the 
body of the check, or not; it is the same thing. The instrument is perfect 
without them, Smith v. Smith, 1 R. I. 398; 2 Dantel on Neg. Inst 439, 
§ 1,580. Placing the check on the canceling fork by the mistake of the 
appellee’s cashier, and afterward correcting the error, did not amount to an 
acceptance of the check, nor in any manner affect its validity. Bellamy v. 
Muajoribanks, 7 Exch. 389; Warweck v. Roggers, 44 Eng. C. L. R. 184, 

From the view we have taken of the case it is not necessary for us to decide 
what amount is expressed in the body and on the face of the check. As the 
mint dollar is not expressed either by the dollar mark or by a word, nor the 
fraction cent by a point, as when sums are expressed in figures, perhaps the 
first number expressed by words might be held to mean dollars, and the second 
number cents, as amounts of money are thus usually expressed in figures. If 
so, the check would call for $21.36. Northrop v. Sanborn, 22 Vt. 433. But 
we do not decide this question, for we think the same result must be reached 
whether we hold the amount of the check to be $ 2,136 or $21.36. It appears 
to us that the whole question turns upon the acceptance or non-acceptance of 
the check by the drawee. As we have held, as a principle of law, that the 
drawee is not liable unless the check was accepted, and as the jury have found 
that it was not accepted, it follows that the appellant cannot recover. 

The facts found by the jury in the special verdict are the same in substance, 
and almost literally, indeed, as those averred in the first and third paragraphs 
of the complaint. As we have held these paragraphs insufficient in law to 
constitute a cause of action, it follows, again, that the appellant cannot recover, 
and we think the following authorities sustain us fully. hnson v. Collings, 1 
East. 98; Levy v. Cavanugh, 2 Bos 100; Dykers v. Leather Manufacturers’ 
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Bank, 11 Pai. 612; Bullard v. Randall, 1 Gray, 605; Luff v. Pope, § Hill. 
413; S. C., 7 #d. 577. 

Certain instructions to the jury were asked by the appellant, and refused by 
the Court. We need not set them out. The rulings on the demurrers to the 
first and third paragraphs of complaint sufficiently show that, in our opinion, 
they were properly refused, even if it were necessary to give any instructions 
when the jury are required to find a special verdict. They were to the effect 
that the payee could recover against the drawee upon the check, although he 
had not accepted it. 

The evidence supports the verdict. The judgment is affirmed, at the {cost 
of the appellant. [ Decision rendered May 26, 1880. | 


— —- 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


[COMPILED FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, | 

ALTERATION OF NOTE.—A novel case of alteration of a note arose in 
Leonard v. Phillips, 39 Mich, 182. The note was payable in less than two 
years, and it was held that the addition of the word ‘‘annually” after 
‘*interest’”’ did not avoid it. Marston, J., said: ‘If, with this word added, 
we give it a literal construction, as claimed, and say that at the expiration 
of the first year interest thereon would be due and payable, interest for 
the remaining portion of the time for which the note was to run before 
becoming due would not be payable until the expiration of the second year, 
so that the second installment of interest would not become due at the time 
the principal did, but some months thereafter. So the note being payable 
on or before October 15th, had it been paid within the first year, the 
accrued interest could not have been collected until one year from the 
time the note was given. Such, we think, is not the proper construction 
to be given to it, and could not have been so intended by the party who 
added this word to the note. The proper construction to give the note as 
thus changed is as though it had been made to read ten per cent. per 
annum.”’ Graves, J., and Campbell, C. J., concurred. Cooley, J., concurring, 
said: ‘‘When commercial paper is payable with annual interest, the ex- 
pression means with interest at the end of the year. If the paper is to 
mature in less than two years, the expression is a very unsuitable one to 
apply, and as has been shown by my brother Marston, if construed strictly, 
the interest for the fraction of the second year would not be payable when 
the principal is payable, but at the end of the year. I am inclined to 
think that in a note to run less than two years, the words specifying the 
rate of interest to be paid annually must be understood as naming only the 
rate to be paid for the yearly period, and not as requiring an installment to be 
paid when the first year was completed.” Graves, J., concurring, referred to 
the fact that another note is suit between the same parties at about the 
same time ‘‘ was framed so as to provide in terms that the interest should 
not only be ten per cent., but at that rate per annum. Hence that 
instrument was shaped so as to contain a literal statement that the rate 
was by the year and not by a different period.” This fact, notwithstanding its 
‘‘unimportance upon the legal effect of the paper,’ ‘tis one which helps to 
show that the word ‘annually’’ was added in the same note for the same pur- 
pose, and not to prescribe yearly payments.” 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PRESENTMENT AND NOTICE BY A DISQUALIFIED 
NoTARY—EVIDENCE—PROTEST OF PROMISSORY NoTE UNNECESSARY.—When 
in an action against an indorser upon a promissory note it was shown that 
the notary who presented and protested the note was disqualified from holding 
the office of notary, 4e/d, that he was authorized as an individual to present 
the note for payment and give the proper notice, and the fact that he had 
done so could be shown by his testimony as a witness. Whether the notary 
was competent to act as a notary or not, he was certainly not incompetent 
as a witness. A notarial protest of a promissory note is not necessary. It 
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is only important as prima facie evidence of demand on the maker, and 
notice to the indorsers, Here the note was duly presented for payment at 
the banking house where it was made payable on its face, and payment 
refused. The notary testified that he had given the defendant notice of non- 
payment on the day of protest, and that subsequently the defendant admitted 
its receipt. This was better evidence than the certificate of the same notary 
under his official seal. Pennsylvania Supreme Court, March 29, 1880. Falk v. 
Lee. Opinion by the Court. | 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—WHAT IS STIPULATION IN PROMISSORY NOTE 
—NoTICcE.—In a note otherwise negotiable, and containing a promise to pay 
interest at twelve per cent. after maturity, was this stipulation: ‘‘If this note 
is not paid at maturity, the same shall bear twelve per cent. interest from 
date.” Held, that these stipulations were tantamount to a promise to pay 
interest from date until paid, at twelve per cent., with a proviso that if 
promptly paid at maturity no interest would be exacted; that they did not 
destroy the negotiability of the paper, nor impart notice to a dona fide 
purchaser for value before maturity, of usury in the inception of the note 
The words mentioned do not leave uncertain either the fact, the time, 
or the amount of payment. Indeed, up to and including the maturity of the 
notes, they are entirely without force. They become operative only after the 
notes are dishonored and have ceased to be negotiable, and then there is no 
uncertainty in the manner or extent of their operation. They create, as it were, 
a penalty for non-payment at maturity, and a penalty the amount of which 
is definite, certain and fixed. In this respect, they are even less objectiona- 
ble than the stipulation concerning attorney fees, which was considered in the 
case of Seaton v. Scovill, 18 Kans. 433, for there the amount was not fixed and 
named, but the stipulation was for reasonable attorney fees. See, also 1 
Daniel on Neg. Insts., $$ 53, 54, 61, 62; TZholen v. Duffy, 7 Kans. 410; 
Gould v, Bishop Hill Co, 35 Ull. 325. Kansas Supreme Court, January Term, 
1880, Farker v. Plymell. Opinion by BREWER, J. 

SAVINGS BANK—WHaAT IT IS—RIGHTS OF DEPOSITORS—PREFERENCES— 
INSOLVENCY—SPECIAL DEposiITs.—A Savings bank, under a special charter, 
was authorized to receive and invest deposits for the benefit of the depositors, 
the income or profit to be divided among them, after reasonable deductions 
for necessary expenses, the principal to be repaid to the depositors at such 
times and with such interest and under such regulations as the board of 
managers should from time to time prescribe. Under their regulations they not 
only received deposits particpating in the profits and not payable except on 
thirty days’ notice, but also another kind of deposits (called by them ‘special 
deposits”) which were not to participate in the profits, and were to be 
repaid (not redelivered) to the depositors, without any preliminary notice. 
Both kinds of deposits were intermingled in the funds of the bank, undistin- 
guishably. Under insolvent proceedings, a receiver was appointed. //e/d, 
(1) that such an institution is a mere trustee for the benefit of the depositors. 
(2) That a depositor who borrowed money from the bank, secured by his 
note or mortgage, cannot offset his debt against the amount of his deposit at 
the time when the decree of insolvency was made. (3) That the so-called 
“special” depositors are not entitled to priority in payment over the other 
class of depositors. (4) That debts and expenses contracted by the bank in 
carrying on its ordinary business are to be preferred. (5) That a claim 
under a covenant in the lease, for rent accruing after the surrender of the 
premises to the lessor by the receiver, cannot be maintained (6) That 
money paid to the bank in exchange for its check, given for the accommo- 
dation of the payee, which was dishonored, presumably went into the funds, 
and the debt should be preferred. (7) That checks given to depositors on 
account of deposits are not to be preferred. Newark Sav. /mst. v. Case, 1 
Stew. 552; Grant on Banking 614; Huntington v. Sav. Bank, 6 Otto 388; 
Corte v. Soc. for Sav., 32 Conn. 173; Bunnell v. Collinsville Sav. Soc., 38 id. 
203; Osborn v. Byrne, 43 id. 155; Pratt v. Levan, 1 Miles, 358. New Jersey 
Court of Chancery, February Term, 1880. Stockton, Altorney General v. 
Mechanics & Laborers’ Savings Bank., Opinion by Runyon, Chancellor. 
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NOTICE OF PROTEST BY MAIL. 


We subjoin a summary of a recent decision rendered by Judge Cobb of the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, and concurred in by the other judges, as to what 
constitutes legal notice to the indorser of a note. The Omaha National Bank 
sued R. M. Forbes in the Douglas County District Court on a note on which 
his name appeared as security for George W. Forbes, and obtained judgment, 
whereupon the defendant appealed to the Supreme Court and secured a reversal. 
The court says: ‘* The district court found that the said Rk. M. Forbes was duly 
notified of such presentment, non-payment and refusal, and that plaintiff would 
look to him for payment; and that at that time said R M. Forbes resided 
about a mile and a quarter outside of the city limits of Omaha, where the said 
bank did business and the said draft was payable, and where the notary herein- 
after mentioned resided, and that said Forbes had no regular place of business 
in said city ; that the post-office at which he then obtained his mail was in the 
city of Omaha, and was the nearest office to his residence, and about three miles 
therefrom ; that on the evening of October 23, 1871, when the note was pre- 
sented for payment, one William Wallace, a notary public and agent of the 
plaintiff’s bank, deposited in the post-office, at Omaha, notice in due form of 
the presentment and dishonor of said draft, and that plaintiff would look to 
him for the payment thereof, directed to said R. M. Forbes at the post-office 
in Omaha, with the postage thereon paid. 

~ * * * * “ % * % * 

‘‘In the case of /reland v. Kitp, which was twice before the Supreme 
Court of New York, it was held that where the indorser to be charged 
resided at Kip’s Bay, within the corporate limits of New York City, but out- 
side the compact portion of the City and where the letter carriers did not 
deliver letters, but had a place of business in Frankfort Street within the com. 
pact part of the city, where he had directed the letter carriers to leave all 
his letters, and the notice of dishonor was put into the postoffice in New York 
City, directed to the indorser, at his place of business on Frankfort Street, 
that the same was not a sufficient notice of dishonor to charge the indorser. 

* # * x * * . ce * * 


‘* Having carefully examined all of the cases cited by counsel I have failed to 
find any sufficient reason, or, indeed, any reason for a distinction in this respect 
between persons residing within the city or village limits and those who, 
though living outside of such limits, are within the post-office delivery. Had 
this court the power to change the law it might be worth considering whether 
it would not be well to provide that all notices might be served through the 
post-office; but, were any change in that direction comtemplated, certainly no 
one would think of excluding from its operation only those who, from the con- 
tiguity of their residence from the post-office, as well as from the nature of 
their business pursuits, are the most unlikely to be incommoded by such 
change. Those inhabitants of a city or village who are at all likely to draw or 
endorse commercial paper generally keep themselves in daily intercourse with 
the post-office, and when not absent from home would nearly always receive 
a notice posted to them at their own post-office the same or the next day. 
But this cannot be said of those who live in the country. They, as a rule, 
seldom go to the post-office oftener than once a week to receive their weekly 
newspaper, or less often, as called for by the needs of family correspondence. 
Persons thus situated would not generally receive a notice of protest through the 
post-office in time to answer the purpose for which notices are required, to wil, 
to give the endorser or drawer a fair start with others in pursuit of the prop- 
erty of a defaulting principal. Again, the inhabitants of cities and villages who 
draw or endorse commercial paper are, as a rule, business men, who do it as 
a part of their regular business, and carefully note and watch the dates of the 
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maturity of such paper, and whether or not it is duly honored. While many 
farmers and other inhabitants of the country are in the habit of becoming 
accommodation tndorsers for business men, they keep no dates, but rely confi- 
dently on their principals to protect their paper. To such, a prompt and 
certain notice of dishonor often may save them from ruin. 

“ft is true that the rule is well settled that where the person entitled to 
notice resides far away from the place of dishonor, that his place of residence 
is nearer to another post-office, or where he habitually resorts to another post- 
office for mail matter, then notice may be sent him by mail. This arises from 
the nature and necessities of the case; and, besides, it is a fair presumption, 
where a person draws or endorses commercial paper payable at a distant bank 
or place, that he thereby impliedly agrees to receive notice of its dishonor 
through the post-office—the usual channel of communication between distant 
points. But not so an indorser of paper payable at a bank situated wtthin his 
own post-office delivery.” . . . 





THE TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


The annual report upon our commercial relations with foreign countries for 
1879, which has just been published in pamphlet form, is accompanied by a 
letter from the Secretary of State. This letter gives a complete statement of 
the world’s trade and the share of the United States therein, based upon the 
reports of our consuls and upon the official reports of the several countries. 
Secretary Evarts has grouped the world’s trade under continental headings, as 
follows: Africa, America, Asia, Australia and Europe. Not only is the total 
trade of each continent given herein, but details concerning the trade of each 
country, colony and island of each continent are also given, with comparisons 
of the trade of England, France and the United States with each, and extracts 
from consular reports showing the state of American trade in the several coun- 
tries, and how to introduce, increase and enlarge the same therein. Accord- 
ing to the Secretary’s showing, the trade of the several continents and our 
share therein was as follows : 

AFRICA.—Total imports, $169,449,000; total exports, $ 187,383,000 ; 
imports from England, $ 59,803,000; exports to England, $74,965,000; imports 
from France, $46,060,000 ; exports to France, $53,072,000 ; imports from the 
United States, $4,356,000; exports to the United States, $ 2,034,000. 

Secretary Evarts says that there is no reason why the United States cannot 
treble its trade with Africa, especially with that portion of the continent from 
Cape Verde, on the west coast, around by Senegambia, Upper and Lower 
Guinea, Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Mozambique, Zanzibar, Madagascar, and 
Mauritius to Cape Gardafui, on the east coast—a division wherein lies almost 
our total present trade with Africa, and in which our products and manufactures 
are highly apppreciated. 

AMERICA.—The total trade of the American Continent—the United States 
not included—is given as follows: Total imports, $ 502,300,000 ; total exports, 
$ 570,000,000 ;; imports from England, the United States not included, 
$140, 135,000 ; exports to England, the United States not included, $ 176,900,000 ; 
imports from France, the United States not included, $60,550,000 ; exports to 
France, the United States not included, $61,100,000; imports from the United 
States, $93,152,000; exports to the United States, $ 176,150,000. 

It will thus be seen that while England sells to the several countries and 
colonies on this continent once and a half as much as the sales of the United 
States thereto, we purchase as much as England therefrom. Our trade with 
South America is, however, very encouraging, our only drawback being the 
lack of direct American steam communication, while the entire continent is 
. girdled by the magnificent steam fleets of England and France. 

AsiA.—The total commerce of Asia is as follows: Total imports of 
Asia, $ 571,500,000; total exports, $654,000,000; imports from England, 
14 , 
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$% 212,600,000; exports to England, 235,400,000; imports from the United 
States; $12,520,000; exports to the United States, $42,184,000; imports 
from France, $5,247,000; exports to France, $ 52,033,000. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Total imports, $ 245,628,000; total exports, $ 214,808,000 ; 
imports from England, $95,125,000; exports to England, $ 104,616,000 ; 
imports from France, $1,500,000 ; exports to France, $ 588,000 ; imports from 
the United States, $6,800,000 ; exports to the United States, $1,185,000. 
 EUROPE.—Total imports, $5,395,667,000; total exports, $ 4,408,682,000 ; 
imports from England, $ 556,554,000; exports to England, 716,447,000 ; 
imports from France, $ 420,984,000 ; exports to France, $ 526,582,000 ; imports 
from the United States, $ 708,089,000; exports to the United States, 
$ 255,144,000. 





































COTTON SEED AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


The manufacture of cotton-seed oil has attained considerable proportions only 
since the war. It has, however, been undertaken as a business since 1854; 
indeed, the first attempts to recover the oil from the seed were made as far 
back as 1834; but the war intervened before the industry had attained any 
headway. It has, however, grown rapidly in importance. For some years after 
the war, as well as during the whole time before it, the use to which the oil 
was put was the adulteration of more costly oils. But a few years after the 
war a general decline in the prices of other oils put a stop to the demand for 
cotton-seed oil as an adulterant. This led to the finding of other and more 
permanent uses for the product, and ultimately brought it into use largely as a 
substitute for other oils, instead of an adulterant of them. 

In the Mediterranean countries, its chief market, it is largely used by the 
poorer classes as an article of food instead of olive oil; indeed, it is said to 
occasionally come back thence to the United States as salad oil. In this coun- 
try it is used as a cheap substitute for lard oil, and to some extent as a coun- 
terfeit of olive oil. During the year 1878-9, out of a total crop of 7,800,000 
gallons, the home consumption was 2,425,000, and the exportation 5,750,000. 
The total sale, therefore, was some 400,000 gallons in excess of the crop, sup- 
plied from the surplus of the preceding year. This implies an increasing foreign 
‘demand, as the home consumption remains nearly the same from year to year. 
The demand for the present keeps fairly ahead of the supply. This supply, 
which is estimated for the present year at a large advance on last year, comes 
from the Gulf and Southwestern, rather than from the Atlantic, States. Of the 
forty-one cotton-seed oil mills in the South, nine are in Mississippi, nine in 
Louisiana, eight in Tennessee, six in Texas, four in Arkansas, two in Missouri, 
two in Alabama, and one in Georgia. The industry may very likely extend 
to the Carolinas, but at present they send their cotton seed to the manufactur- 
ing States. The present consumption of seed is estimated at 410,000 tons. A 
ton of seed yields about thirty-five gallons of crude oil, and a residue of 75° 
pounds of cake; twepty-two pounds of lint cotton is generally saved from the 
seed, and the remaining 1,200 pounds are hulls, which are burned as fuel or 
for their ashes. A cotton factory at Little Rock is run entirely with cotton- 
seed hulls as fuel. The cost of seed in the interior is some $1 per ton, and 
in New Orleans $10; the yield, at present prices, $16.76. The cake is 
chiefly employed for feeding stock, and as a fertilizer. If the entire production 
this year should be 12,000,000 gallons, at thirty cents for the oil, and $20 

er ton for the cake, the total profit of the industry to the South will be 
6,000,000.—San Francisco Commercial Herald. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Association began its 
sessions in the Town Hall, at Saratoga, N. Y., on Wednesday, August 11. 


Mr. J. D. Vermilye, of New York, called the Convention to order and 
introduced the President, Mr. Alexander Mitchell, of Milwaukee, who made the 
opening address, congratulating the members of the Convention on the change 
in the financial condition of the country which has taken place during the past 
two years. Then the problem of a return to specie payments pressed for a 
solution, which all awaited with anxiety, and some with apprehension. Now 
the fact of resumption awakens only surprise at the ease with which it was 
accomplished, and the entire absence of all those difficulties and disasters pre- 
dicted as likely to accompany and to follow it. Beyond a doubt the success 
of resumption was largely, if not rye due to the cordial and organized effort 
and co-operation of the banks and bankers of the United States, and thus one 
of the great objects of this Association has been happily achieved. Resumption 
has only been tested under the most favorable circumstances’ It was preceded 
by a long and elaborate preparation. Overtrading had been checked by the 
enhancement in value which the currency had undergone in anticipation of the 
day fixed for resumption. The balance of our foreign trade was in our favor. 
The prosecution of works on public improvements had been partially suspended, 
and trade and commerce had been placed on a footing of prudence and 
economy. Since that time the country, as if relieved from a burden of sus- 
pense, has entered on a career of unexampled business prosperity. 


THE DANGER OF FINANCIAL DEPRESSION, 


Large crops and high prices abroad have furnished the stimulus to a vast 
trade, to the wants of which the volume of the currency has been found 
adequate. In this country one extreme follows another ; periods of depression 
follow periods of prosperity with the certainty almost if not with the regularity 
of the seasons. Such a period of depression may now be looked for at any 
time in the future, when an extensive failure of the crops shall ¢oncur with a 
season of overtrading and extravagance in enterprise and expenditure. It is, 
therefore, a matter of the most serious importance what effect such a depres- 
sion would have on the present apparent stability and equilibrium of our bank- 
ing system. What checks, what safeguards does that system furnish to avert 
disaster? What action will the Government take, what action can it take to 
protect the business community from the effects of a general money panic? 
Under the old system it was the practice of the banks to watch the approach of 
the storm and control their discounts. In their efforts to strengthen their con- 
dition the legitimate wants of customers are, from a supposed necessity, apt to 
be disregarded, thus intensifying financial disasters, disorder and panic. In 
England a different practice has prevailed. The financial condition is noted as 
if by a very sensitive barometer, which, acting automatically, applies a remedy 
for the disorder it has discovered. An advance of the rate of interest by the 
Bank of England by one, two or more steps, according to the gravity of the 
case, checks overtrading, stops effectually the drain of specie from the country, 
and operates as a safeguard against any sudden panic or considerable com- 
mercial revulsion. Here, on the other hand, the rate of interest is limited by 
usury laws of more or less severity. The remedy of raising the rate of interest 
to meet the emergency of a threatened panic, even if a combination of the 
bankers of the country were practicable, would be impossible, except within 
certain narrow limits, by the obstacle of those laws. And, without now 
expressing an opinion on the wisdom of the Government engaging in the busi- 
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ness of banking so far as to issue notes for circulation, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether there be lodged in the federal Government any power to prevent 
a financial crisis, or whether any action it might or could take would be more 
efficient than that of the banks in mitigating the disasters of such an 
emergency. 

SILVER COINAGE, 


And another very important problem presents itself, which may be found 
equally difficult of solution, growing out of the continuous coinage of silver 
under the existing laws. As long as no special effort shall be made to force 
this silver into circulation, its existence will affect chiefly the Government 
treasury, to which it belongs, and to which it apparently sustains the relation 
substantially of silver bullion. But whenever, by failure of the crops or other 
exigencies of our foreign trade, balances must be remitted to Europe, gold alone 
will subserve the purpose. Doubtless any considerable drain of gold will throw 
this silver into circulation. Paper money will then fall to the rank of silver, 
and our entire circulation will be depreciated to the value of the silver dollar. 


BANK TAXATION, 


The Government tax on deposits is so illogical in its conception and unjust in 
its operation as to claim the most earnest attention of the Association. The 
profits of a bank are derived from the use of capital, and anything which adds 
to the expenses of its operation tends to reduce-its profits and calls for a cor- 
responding increase in the rate of discount to meet the deficiency. It is a plain 
proposition, that every burden imposed on capital enhances the charge for its 
use, and thus the taxes, whether State or National, to which the banks of this 
country are subjected, enter directly into the question of the rate of interest to 
be exacted for loans and discounts. Just as the people at large make up in 
higher prices for a shortage of the grain crops, caused by drought or the ravages 
of insects, just as consumers pay any excessive foreign or inland freight on goods 
delivered at their doors, so customers of a bank must pay its excessive taxation. 
That this tax is double in its operation, being assessed on the same paper in 
the hands of each banker through which it may pass in the ordinary course of 
business, does not require illustration, Its benefits are all centered in the 
National Treasury ; its injuries are as widespread as the National commerce and 
public enterprise and industry. But notwithstanding the unanswerable arguments 
that have been advanced against it, and although the great necessities of the 
Government which first led the National Congress to impose it have long since 
passed away, the tax still continues.. It stands, one of the few remaining 
mementoes of a class of taxes which for several years bore with crushing 
weight on the industrial and commercial interests of the country. Every pass- 
ing year adds to the prosperity of our National finances and brings more and 
more into relief the gross injustice of this tax. 

The calling of the roll being dispensed with, on motion of Mr. W. H. 
Rhawn, of Philadelphia, the preliminary report of the Executive Council was 
read. It gives a brief review of the work of the year. 


_ REPORTS. 


The report of the Executive Council states that the expedients suggested at 
the last Convention, with a view to an increase of membership and usefulness, 
had been put in operation, and resulted in an increase of membership of 222. 
The number of circulars, pamphlets, and newspaper circulated during the year 
is 175,482. There have been 155 deaths of bankers and bank officers during 
the year, among them being Thomas W. Olcott, the oldest banker in the 
United States at the time of his death. In reviewing the work of the year tt 
is found that the spirit of cordiality and union has been gathering strength, and 
that the 6,000 banks and bankers of the country are gradually uniting for carry- 
ing on a common work for their mutual benefit. 

The Treasurer’s Report of the Association showed the total receipts of the 
year to be $14,857, and the expenditures, $ 11,868. 

A Committee was then appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 
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PAPERS READ. 

Mr. John Johnston, of Milwaukee, read an interesting historical sketch of 
Banking in Wisconsin, Mr. N. B. Van Slyke made some suggestions about 
methods of conducting banking business. Mr. Hugh Young detailed the 
progress of banking in Pennsylvania. 


THE TRADE DOLLAR. 

Mr. George R. Gibson, of California, read an interesting paper upon banking 
affairs on the Pacific slope, and suggested the proper outlet of the surplus 
silver of the country. He advocated a re-issue of the trade dollar, and a 
reduction of three-quarters of a grain in fine silver, to make it identical in 
value with the Mexican dollar, that the absorbent capacity of India and China 
might take all we can send to them. 

Mr. W. S. George, of Michigan, read a paper entitled ‘‘Grangers and Green- 
backers, and their relation to banks.” He described the former as being 
misjudged when regarded as enemies of wealth, enterprise and industry. 


SECOND Day, August 12. 


The attendance at the Convention to-day was largely increased. The Com- 
mittee on Nominations reported, and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : 

President. 
ALEXANDER Mitcue tt, President, Marine and Fire Insurance Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


First Vice-President... 
Jacon D. Vermitye, President, Merchants’ National Bank, New York City. 


Vice-Presidents. 

ALABAMA,..<. eesee Lhomas Henry, President, Mobile Savings Bank, Mobile. 
ARKANSAS....+-+0. Logan H. Roots, President, Merchants’ National Bank, Little Rock. 
CaLIFORNIA........ William Alvord, President, Bank of California, San Francisco. 
CoLoRADO William B. Berger, Cashier, Colorado National Bank, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT George A. Butler, Cashier, National Tradesmen’s Bank, New Haven. 
DAKOTA R. C. Lake, President, First National Bank, Deadwood City. 
DELAWARE......... Edward Betts, President, First National Bank, Wilmington. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA ar A. J. Creswell, President, Citizens’ National Bank of Washington. 
FLORIDA.....+..-. D. G. Ambler, President, Ambler’s Bank, Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA........... William H. Patterson, Cashier, Citizens’ Bank of Georgia, Atlanta. 
IDAHO ....+6++++++ James H. McCarty, President, First National Bank, Boise City. 
ILLINOIS ...0ceeee Calvin T. Wheeler, President, Union National Bank, Chicago. 
INDIANA F. A. W. Davis, Cashier, Indiana Banking Company, Indianapolis. 
SOUR. 16s eeevs F. H. Griggs, President, Citizens’ National Bank, Dicieaneet. 

John R. Mulvane, President, Topeka Bank, ‘Topeka. 

. W. Proctor, Cashier, Central National Bank, Danville. 
LOUISIANA «... e004 J. fi: Tarleton, Cashier, Citizens’ Bank, New Orleans. 
MAINE.....00- ....- William W. Thomas, President, Canal National Bank, Portland. 
MARYLAND Daniel Annan, Cashier, Second National Bank, Cumberland. 
Massacuusetts... William H. Foster, Cashier, Asiatic National Bank, Salem, 
MICHIGAN Henry P. Baldwin, President, Second National Bank, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA Henry P. Upham, President, First National Bank, St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI...... .- Edward S. Butts, President, Vicksburg Bank, Vicksburg. 
Missour! — L. Stevens, President, Central National Bank, Boonville. 

samuel T. Hauser, President, First National Bank, Helena. 
NEBRASKA ....... H. Kountze, President, First National Bank of Omaha, Omaha. 
ee George Tufly, President, Carson City Savings Bank, Carson City. 
New Hampsuire.. Henry J. Crippen, Cashier, Nationa] State Capital Bank, Concord. 
New O. L. Baldwin, Cashier, Mechanics’ National Bank, Newark. 
New Mexico,,.... S. B. Elkins, President, First National Bank, Santa Fe. 
New York . Frederick D. Tappen, President, Gallatin National Bank, New York City. 
Nortu Carona. William E. Anderson, President, Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh. 
Ou10 -+» Daniel J. Fallis, President, Merchants’ National Bank, Cincinnati. 

- Henry W. Corbett, Fx-Senator U.S. and Vice-President First N. B., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA .. Joseph Patterson, President, Western National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Ruope Istanp.... J. W. Vernon, Cashier, Merchants’ National Bank, Providence. 
Soutn Carouina.. Andrew Simonds, President, First National Bank, Charleston. 
TENNESSEE . Nathaniel Baxter, Jr., President, First National Bank, Nashville. 
orris Kopperl, President, National Bank of Texas, Galveston. 

..- William H. Hoo,er, President, Deseret National Bank, Salt Lake City, 
VERMONT..,....... L. P. Poland, President, First National Bank, St. Johnsbury. 
VIRGINIA - John Echols, President, National Valley Bank, Staunton. 
WASHINGTON TeR Edward Horton, of Horton & Co., Seattle. 

est VirGiniA.... J. Nelson Vance, President, Exchange Bank, Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN..++.... N- B. Van Slyke, President, First National Bank, Madison. 
WyomING ......... Edward Ivinson, President, Wyoming National Bank, Laramie City. 
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Executive Council, 
GeorGE S. Cog, President, American Exchange National Bank of New York. 
AMES BugLL, President, Importers and Traders’ National Bank of New York. 
forton McMicnakt, Jr., Cashier, First National Bank of Philadelphia, 
Epwarp Tyter, Cashier, Suffolk National Bank, of Boston, Mass. 
. W. Locxwoop, Cashier, National Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 
. D. Hayes, Vice-President, Merchants and Manufacturers’ National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
.» L. J. Gace, Cashier, First National Bank, Chicago, III. 
Wirtxi1aM G. DegsHuer, President, National Exchange Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ep. B. Jupson, President, First National Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. ' 
Ex-Gov. SAMuEL MErriLt, President, Citizens’ National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 
CHARLES Parsons, President, State Savings Association, St. Louis, Mo, 
Hoet H. Camp, Cashier, First National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wan. H. Ruawn, President, National Bank of the Republic, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. H. THurman, Cashier, First National Bank, Troy, N. Y. 
Locan C. Murray, Cashier, Kentucky National Bank. Louisville, Ky. 
A. H. Moss, President, First National Bank, Sandusky, Ohio. 
. H. Mivvarp, Cashier, Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 
. M. Netson, President, Commercial Bank, Selma, Ala. 
CHARLES B. HA tt, President, Boston National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Wiiii1am E. Goutp, Cashier, First National Bank, Portland, Maine, 
Jesse J. Brown, President, First National Bank, New Albany, Ind. 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS, 

upon the repeal of certain war taxes now paid by the banks and bankers of 
the United Statés. 

Offered by Mr. Isbell, of Alabama, and referred to the Executive Council, 
August 12, 1880: 

TO THE HONORABLE THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND THE SENATE 

OF UNITED STATEs : 

The MEMORIAL of this Convention respectfully showeth : 

Ist. That the American Bankers’ Association represents 6,139 banking 
institutions of the United States, of which about 2,000 are National banks, and 
the remainder are Private banks, State banks, Savings banks, Trust Companies 


‘and other institutions doing a banking business. 


2d. That in coming before the National Legislature at Washington to ask a 
modification of the law, so far as it pertains to the taxation of banks and 
bankers, we are not unmindful that the necessities of the Government, 
though less urgent than formerly, are at this time such as to require it to 
reach every proper source of revenue. 

That banks are a necessity of every commercial nation, and that bank 
deposits have never been taxed in foreign commercial countries. Such taxes are 
mischievous to business, and enhance the rates of interest, weakening the 
stability of the financial and industrial system and driving capital out of the 
banking business. By the annual reports of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and by other evidence, it has been abundantly proved that the burden of taxa- 
tion upon the banking business in the United States, aggregates a percentage 
upon the capital employed, greater than the average rate of interest current in 
the leading countries with which we are forced to compete in extending the com- 
merce, productive growth and industrial prosperity of the country. 

3d. That as the necessities of the country are great, we only ask to be 
relieved from the tax on bank deposits. No other business but that of banking 
pays a tax on its indebtedness. We ask that the banks shall be relieved from 
this anomalous tax, which, prior to the war, was never levied in this country 
or in any other. We support our claims for a repeal of the tax on bank 
deposits upon the following substantial grounds : 

First.—That it is contrary to all equitable rules of taxation, in that it taxes 
debts instead of property. Deposits are in their nature a pure liability, and it 
is contrary to sound principles of Government to make the citizen pay a tax on 
his indebtedness. As banking ‘deposits are a debt from the bank to its depos- 
itors, they should be wholly free from taxation; for it is a universally recog- 
nized principle in all other taxation, that debts are not only themselves untaxa- 
ble, but that they should be deducted from taxable assets of like character. In 
accordance with this principle it is required under the State laws, that the 
depositors in banks shall list their deposit balances, and include them for 
assessment under the head of ‘‘money and credits owned by them.” 
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SECOND.—That the law imposing a tax on bank deposits is not only bad in 
principle, but its practical operation leads to a perversion from its true intent, 
in that it taxes the same deposits several times over, and also taxes that part 
of the deposits which the banks are by law compelled to hold as a reserve. We 
desire to call the attention of Congress to the evidence on this subject given by 
the Comptroller of the Currency as to the National banks; those of the State 
banks and private bankers are not compiled in complete form, though important 
statistics have been from time to time laid before Congress by this Association. 
Our banks are compelled by the requirements of their business to hold in cash 
a large proportion of their net deposits. ‘The cash so held is the source of no 
profit, but on the contrary it is the object of constant risk and care. For these 
and many other reasons we respectfully submit that deposits which are not the 
source of profit should not be taxed, even were the principle of taxing the depos- 
its admitted to be correct. It is, however, impossible to continue this vicious 
and ruinous tax without working serious harm both to the banks, and to the 
progress of our trade and productive power. 

THIRD.—That the tax upon bank deposits is a part of the war excise from 
which nearly every other interest has been relieved, and which now operates in 
its effects upon banks to enfeeble an interest of great importance to our indus- 
trial and commercial system. 

FoURTH.—That the people of the United States, we believe, are to a greater 
extent than ever before in favor of granting the relief we ask. This is evi- 
denced by the petitions to this effect signed by more than one hundred and 
.fifty thousand voters, and recently presented to Congress. 

In urging these claims for relief, we beg to add that the burden we seek to 
remove bears alike upon State banks, Savings banks and private banks, as well 
as upon National banks. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray, &c. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN ON NATIONAL BANKING. 
The following letter from Secretary Sherman was read by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson : 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 9, 1880, 


Mr. GEORGE MARSLAND, Corresponding Secretary American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y.: 

S1r—In complying with your request that if I could not attend in person the 
annual meeting of the American Bankers’ Association at Saratoga I would 
contribute a paper on some financial topic within the scope of your discussion, 
I have deemed it most appropriate to state the actual connection of the 
National banks with the General Government, especially in the refunding and 
resumption operations. 

In the early transactions of the Government gold and silver only were 
recognized as lawful money, but for convenience a practice soon arose of 
receiving for public dues notes of specie-paying banks, organized under State 
laws, and this practice was recognized and approved by law in 1816. So long 
as the bank notes were redeemed at sight in specie no mischief resulted ; 
but as their redeemability depended upon the solvency of the banks of issue, 
the Treasury at times found itself embarrassed and the public credit injured 
by the possession of notes which had become depreciated or worthless by the 
sudden ‘collapse of the issuing bank, so that the notes received at par could 
no longer be used without loss for disbursement. So great had this evil 
become that in July, 1836, the receipt by the Treasury of any money except 
coin or Treasury notes was prohibited by an Executive order. When Con- 
gress met in the December following an acrimonious debate on the currency 
ensued. Mr. Calhoun sustained the action of the administration, and in giving 
his reasons therefor said he believed the state of the currency was almost 
incurably bad, so that it was doubtful whether the highest skill and wisdom 
could restore it to soundness, and it was destined at no distant day to 
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undergo an entire revolution. An explosion he considered inevitable, and so 
much the greater the longer it should be delayed. The explosion referred to 
came within a year, and the policy of the administration in refusing all bank 
notes was vindicated. Benton said the best vindication of the order was that 
it stopped the receipt into the Treasury of ten millions of worthless notes, 
As it was, however, thousands of dollars received by the Treasury before 1836 
now lie in its vaults—worthless, formi-s oe of those ‘‘ unavailable ” items which 
in a bank would be charged to prvi: ind loss, but which in the Treasury, 
for want of legislation, can only remain an item in the cash, where it now is, 
a nuisance to bookkeepers and a perennial subject of Congressional investiga- 
tions, 
OLD BANKING METHODS. 

Not less unfortunate was the policy of depositing public funds in State 
banks. The early financial reports of the Treasury abound in lamentations 
over the embarrassments and losses to which the Government was continually 
subjected by such a policy, and the books of the Treasury confirm the oft- 
repeated story of embezzlement and defalcation. So embarrassed was the Gov- 
ernment by the failure of the banks during the evil days of 1837 that all public 
officers receiving public moneys were, in effect, by an executive order directed 
to hold the same in their own possession until paid out by Treasury drafts 
in favor of public creditors. This was the germ of a movement which, devel- 
oping rapidly, was fully established in 1846 as the Sub-Treasury system, and 
the country was grateful that at last a plan had been devised by which the 
financial transactions of the Government could be conducted independently of 
the banks. The wisdom of that measure is not to-day questioned by any one, 
From 1846 to 1861 the Government used specie only in public transactions, 
and held and disbursed its funds only by and through its own officers, and for 
the comparatively small transactions of that period the system was satisfactory 
and sufficient. But with the war of the rebellion came the necessity of making 
great loans and of disbursing immense sums of money, and by the act of 
February 25, 1863, the present system of National banks was inaugurated, 
partly as an aid to the Government in its great enterprise. Mindful of the 
difficulties, therefore, experienced in dealing with State banks, Congress aimed 
in the new system to secure, as far as the Government was concerned, first, a 
uniform National currency, amply secured to the holders, and this was effected 
by requiring a deposit with the Government by the bank of issue of a more 
than equal amount of United States bonds, and by giving the Government the 
first lien upon the entire assets of the bank; second, to secure the deposits 
of public moneys made in the banks by requiring ample security therefor. It 
is hardly necessary to‘recount the eminent success of the system in these par- 
ticulars. In no case has the value of National bank notes fallen below the 
value of the United States notes in which they are redeemable, and so long as 
the latter are redeemed in coin the holders of National bank currency are cer- 
tain that their money will neither depreciate nor vanish while in their hands. 


FLUCTUATING STATE BANK CURRENCY. 


The present generation can hardly realize the importance of this stability of 
value which has become to be, as a matter of course, accepted. But how was 
it with the issues of State banks? Not only did the value of such notes fluc- 
tuate, according to the standing of the respective banks by which they were 
issued, but in accordance with the location of the banks at which they were 
redeemable. Before me is a statement showing the prices of notes of specie- 
paying banks in Philadelphia at certain periods in 1837. Notes issued by banks 
in the New England States, were at a discount of one to one and one-half per 
cent. Those of Georgia were at a discount of three per cent. in January of 
that year; at twelve per ‘cent. in, July. The notes of Michigan banks varied at 
the different periods in that year from two and a half to fifteen per cent. For 
the banks of every State there was a different rate at the several periods, and 
the country merchant who had bills to meet in that city could not tell before 
he left home how much money would be required for the purpose. Nor 
could the mechanic, paid in such currency, calculate in advance the ‘‘shave” 
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on his wages to which he would be subject. The establishment of a National 
bank currency has removed all those fluctuations, and not only the business 
man and the mechanic, but the Government, can receive and pay out at par, 
at any period of the year, in any part of the Union, the notes of National 
banks without suffering loss from their change in value. The value of such a 
stable currency can hardly be estimated or appreciated. Again, every country 
should have not only a sound and uniform currency, but should have of it such 
an amount as its business may require. To secure this the original banking act 
has been so amended as to remove all legal restrictions as to the limit of 
notes issued. The only limit of their issue now is the demand for them. With 
the depression resulting from the panic of 1873, the circulation of National 
bank notes decreased from $ 355,448,578, in 1875, to $316,396,840 in 1877, 
when it reached its minimum, and with the return of prosperity has already 
increased to $ 344,150,313. With such elasticity, there can hardly be, for any 
considerable period, in this country, either an inflation or a stringency in the 
circulating medium, and the relief*m such cases is fortunately afforded without 
any special act on the part of the Government, except to issue and redeem the 
notes and to hold the necessary security for their redemption. It would seem 
therefore, that not only has the original purpose of the Act been met in giving 
to the country a uniform and sound currency, but by supplemental legislation 
this currency is made to adapt itself in amount to the actual needs of the 
country without the aid of additional legislation or interference by the Executive 


Department. 


NATIONAL BANKS AS GOVERNMENT AIDS. 


The second purpose to be secured was additional facilities for the receipt, 
safe-keeping and disbursement of the public money. Under authority of the 
original act the Secretary of the Treasury has from time to time selected cer- 
tain of the National banks for this purpose, requiring of each bank as security 
deposits of United States bonds, at least equal to the moneys which the Gov- 


ernment would have in it at any time. In such banks there have been received 
the collections of revenue officers and the funds of disbursing officers. Of the 
former there has been deposited to the 30th of June last the sum of 
$ 4, 349,903,831.50, and of the latter an estimated amount of $ 800,000,000. 
These amounts have been paid out or transferred to where needed, generally 
without expense to the Government, and, excepting in a few cases of compara- 
tively small amounts, without loss. Not a dollar of these moneys has_ been 
lost since 1866. The amount of labor and expense saved to the Government 
through these agencies cannot be computed, but must be very large. Of the 
amount stated as deposited, $792,464,905.89 arose from the sale of bonds on 
account of refunding and resumption operations. And here let me state that 
without the aid of the National banks the unprecedented refunding operations 
of last year would have been almost, if not quite, impossible. Even in the 
earlier refunding operations, when bonds were sold by contract, the contracting 
parties found it convenient to employ a National bank depository as a fiscal 
agent. But for these depositories the money paid for bonds sold would neces- 
sarily have been placed in the Sub-Treasury vaults to await the maturity of the 
bonds called under the three-months’ notice required by law. At the close of 
April, 1879, there had been sold through subscription, in the several depository 
banks, for which the Government held the certificates of the bank, secured by 
United States bonds as collateral, the amount of $ 389,944,295.62. But for 
depository banks this amount would necessarily have been turned at once into 
the Treasury to be paid out only as bonds called and matured were pre- 
sented for payment. In that case more than half the paper circulation of the 
country would have been lying idle at one time in the public vaults to the 
destruction of every business interest in the country. But through the agency 
of the banks this disaster was averted ; ‘for within the time required the called 
bonds were gathered up by the banks and turned in for credit, thus accomplish- 
ing the refunding of the debt, by which an annual saving in interest has been 
effected of $19,907,607, without withdrawing currency from circulation except- 
ing for the small balances which were adjusted at the sub-treasuries. The 
banks have also, at all times, and in various ways, strengthened the hands of 
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the Government in its efforts to bring about specie payments, though in the 
accomplishment of that purpose they have been obliged to charge to profit and 
loss, on account of shrinkage in premium on the bonds deposited by them for 
their circulation and deposits, an amount of about $10,000,000 within the last 
three years. I do not presume that the assistance which the banks have thus 
rendered the Government, and indirectly, the people, has been given without 
material returns to the banks in some form. 


A VALUABLE SYSTEM, 


Capital is placed in banking as in other schemes, that the owners may make 
a profit therefrom; and whatever form banking may take the capital will be 
invested only for that purpose. Whether the franchises granted National banks 
are exceptionally valuable, or whether further restrictions of their powers is 
desirable, I don’t care to discuss at present. I only wish to call attention to 
the value such banks have been to the Government in comparison with that of 
the banks organized under State law. Nor do I desire, even by implication, to 
express a preference for depository banks as against the sub-treasury system. 
The records of the Treasury Department show that in 1873 many sound banks 
were temporarily embarrassed for currency, and that the Government, for a brief 
period, was compelled to rely entirely upon the accumulations of the Sub- 
Treasury for disbursements. From the vaults of those offices money ‘owed 
into the channels of business, not only saving the credit of the country, but 
relieving the financial distress then so keenly felt. But so long as banks are a 
necessity to the people there is no reason why they should not be so organized 
that when needed they may also help the Government ; and under our existing 
laws, with the accumulations of actual money in the sub-treasuries sufficient to 
bridge over any probable stringency in the money market) supplemented by 
depository banks controlled by the Government, (to aid in great transactions 
requiring banking facilities, the country can feel assured that it has a system 


capable of meeting all probable demands—a system which is attracting the 
attention of other nations, and which should not be abandoned unless a better 
one can be devised to take its place. Very respectfully, 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


On motion of General R. H. Pruyn, of Albany, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Secretary Sherman for his ‘interesting paper. 


MR. GEORGE S. COE ON SILVER. 
A paper by George S. Coe was then read. Mr. Coe said : 


For the past two or three years the market price of silver per ounce in 
the London market has been from fifty-one to fifty-three pence, so that silver 
dollars of 412% grains legal standard have cost the Government an average 
of about 87% cents in gold or in gold currency. Dollars of this inferior com- 
mercial or intrinsic value, made to be emitted as money for payments of 
every kind, are being coined by the United States Mint under compulsion of 
law at the rate of 2,000,000 per month. Some $60,000,000 have been already 
produced. They accumulate in the Treasury as part of the ready cash reserve, 
and they have already become an unwelcome burden upon its resources. Yet, 
under law, the work of producing them proceeds with unrelenting progress, 
and the available cash for current uses is being thus gradually and surely 
transmuted into these unavailable dollars. They are not wanted by the people 
—first, because they are worth but seven-eighths their nominal value, and 
second, because they are inconvenient in weight and magnitude as coins, and 
are impracticable for commercial and business uses ; and although extraordinary, 
diligent and expensive efforts have been made by the Treasury officials to 
disseminate them among the people in every part of the country, they are 
constantly rejected by every class, and when disbursed they immediately 
return to their place of departure. There can be no more emphatic expres- 
sion of public sentiment than is thus practically given. To facilitate their use, 
or to justify their creation, the device of storage or Treasury receipts has been 
authorized, by means of which they may the more readily pass current as 
money and their inherent properties be thus measurably disguised. But these 
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receipts are redeemable only in kind, and they consequently have no more 
value than the things they represent. So long, therefore, as human beings 
prefer a whole dollar to one of seven-eighths in commercial value will these 
inferior coins be rejected, and this conflict between the interests of the people 
and the law which governs them will continue. The law itself is manifestly in 
direct antagonism with the most saored rights of men and with the free com- 
merce of the world. 


A SERIOUS CRISIS THREATENED. 


Mr. Coe went on to state that a dollar should in reality mean and be a 
dollar of 100 cents, that nothing can be gained by the forcible continuance of 
the reactionary system now impending over the country, and silently working 
its arbitrary way into power, against the wishes and commercial instincts of 
the people. If the coinage of the silver dollar is to continue it must be dis- 
bursed under a reign of law which compels creditors of every kind to receive 
it at its nominal value. By discretion of the Secretary, aided by a favorable 
condition of public revenue, this crisis may be delayed until the volume of the 
silver dollars has exceeded the ordinary bounds of the cash reserve. But this 
will only make the inevitable change in the current coin more certain and 
uncontrollable when it comes, and deprive that officer of any power to discrimi- 
nate, if he would, between his payments to ordinary creditors and to those 
holding the public debt—for all of which the new dollars are alike legal 
payment. So soon, therefore, as this now rising tide shall overflow its banks, 
all the business of the Treasury must thenceforth be conducted upon a basis of 
silver dollars at present worth seven-eighths of dollars in gold. The continued 
coinage receipts of two millions per month will be added to the revenue paid 
in similar coin from every other source, and the same coin must in turn be 
disbursed for all Government obligations. The legal-tender notes will then 
be also redeemable only in silver, and must depreciate to the same value. 
As a necessary consequence all bank notes and all current transactions in 
banks and in home trade must sink to the same level, and all debts and 
obligations of every kind must go down with the general deterioration, until 
the whole country finds itself at once degraded from the honorable standard of 
the foremost nations of the earth to those of the second or third degree. Our 
commercial banks must, in consequence, adopt in their general business the 
single silver standard. They will be compelled also to resume special gold 
accounts for foreign commerce. The country will, in fact, be remitted to the 
condition of two currencies, of different values, with all their trials, incon- 
veniences and inequities as they existed during the war. All contracts of 
rade between citizens at home and with all people abroad, will again be 
disturbed. Money will be made temporarily scarce by the withdrawal of gold 
as current coin, to be hoarded for special use or sent away for exchange 
into the silver of other nations, gladly seizing the opportunity to be: thus 
relieved. Can any good reason be urged to justify a financial revolution so 
serious, so unnecessary and so irrecoverable ? On the contrary, was not the 
policy, when inaugurated, a hasty and inconsiderate effort of the National leg- 
islature, during the heat and conflict of parties, to free the country from the 
consequences of war currency, or somehow to reconcile that currency with a 
metallic standard, which natural causes, through the fertility of the soil and the 
industry and economy of the people, have since more effectually secured ? 
There is now nowhere a felt necessity or desire for this impending change. 
No important interest demands it; but the great instinct of the people every- 
where repels the least practical approach to its consummation. Indeed, it is 
hot too much to say, as men of financial experience, that the Silver law, if 
permitted to remain without modification or change, will work out results that 
this great people, of all classes and of all parties, will for ever regard as one of 
its greatest political and economical errors and misfortunes Why should’ the 
Nation suffer this infliction? The fundamental error of this legislation does not 
consist in encouraging the use of silver as money. That is both desirable and 
conformable to the well-established laws of trade since the world began, and 
it is especially the policy of the American people to increase the use and 
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importance of one of its own most valuable productions. But the error consists 
in forcing into circulation a special coin of a size and character not convenient 
for business uses, and more especially in giving it, by mandate of Congress, 
an excessive legal and local value or paying power which is denied to it by the 
commercial world, thereby needlessly throwing this great: nation, while in a 
most hopeful condition of renewed prosperity, into discordant relations with the 
world without, and arbitrarily legislating away the rights and equities of our 
citizens one with another. 


A MONSTROSITY IN FINANCE, 


The simple statement of fact in our own case is this: Since this law was 
enacted the United States Government has coined stated sums of money from 
silver bullion which it purchases at its market value and pays for with other 
legal money issued from the same mint, creating 2,000,000 per month of one 
kind of dollars, with 1,750,000 of another kind, thus making a nominal difference 
of $ 250,000 per month for itself out of its own people under the name of 
coinage. This has continued for a space cf more than two years, and the 
strange work still proceeds in the same manner. A difference of nearly 
$ 8,000,000 now exists between the false and the true value of this coinage, 
and the commercial price of the two metals has not yet more nearly approxi- 
mated than when this law, with its prediction of restored value, was first 
proclaimed. Such a self imposed disparity between two forms of the National 
measure of value proposed for indiscriminate use in the nineteenth century of 
Christian civilization, by a free commercial people of 50,000,000 competing 
for financial supremacy with the world, whose imports and exports the last 
year exceeded the enormous aggregate of fifteen hundred millions, and whose 
internal trade, extending over a continent, and which is to be thus falsely esti- 
mated, is yet immeasurably greater, would seem incredible did we not know 
that the startling fact lies embodied in living statutes. And the singular 
anomaly is the more conspicuous and unwarrantable because that in the move- 
ment of coin between this and foreign countries we were a creditor nation to 
the extent of $75,000,000, mostly received in gold, and that more is con- 
tinually coming. It would seem that the demon of evil, jealous of so much 
prosperity, had deliberately devised this scheme to introduce discord and chaos 
into all commercial transactions, and by establishing a system of weights and 
measures essentially unjust and variable, under solemn sanctions of law, 
intended to destroy all moral distinctions among this great people and to turn 
their prosperty into confusion. The country is now confronted with the 
momentous and practical question, Shall this insane policy be at once arrested, 
or shall it be permitted to proceed upon its destructive work ? 


Mr. H. H. Camp, of Milwaukee, sent in a paper entitled Coin Deposits as 
Security for National Bank Notes. In this paper, he states his propositions as 
follows : ‘*To amend the present National bank law, so that with their deposit 
of United States bonds to secure currency, banks shall also deposit a propor- 
tionate amount of coin, for which they will receive notes of the same character. 
I will attempt to demonstrate the working of the proposed plan by approximate 
figures, to make it better appreciated. Under the present law, a bank of 
$ 100,000 capital may deposit with the Comptroller of the Currency, $ 100,000 
United States bonds, and for them receive $90,000 currency. (The five per 
cent. redemption fund to be kept in the Treasury is immaterial, as it is allowed 
to pe counted by the bank as a part of its reserve fund.) I would change the 
law as follows: The Comptroller shall be authorized to receive from the same 
bank $100,000 in United States bonds, and also not less than $ 20,000 in 
United States coin, and he shall issue therefor to said bank $117,000 in cur- 
rency, being ninety-seven per cent. for bonds and par for coin, and this pro- 
portion of coin to bonds to be maintained, the coin to be held in the Treasury 
at New York (and perhaps a part in some Western sub-treasury ) for the 
redemption of notes. In case the coin in the Treasury belonging to any bank 
shall be diminished by redemptions below twenty per cent. of the bonds depos- 
ited, or in case of a depreciation of United States bonds so deposited, below 
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their par value, the deficiency shall be made good under proper regulations, 
and the interest accruing on the bonds shall be held by the Treasurer of the 
United States, until such deficits are made good. I would also amend the law 


so that the reserve, now held by banks in lawful money of the United States, - 


may in lieu thereof be held in National bank notes and coin. No one will 
fail to perceive that to compel National banks to deposit such an amount of 
coin, and for it to receive notes which they must be prepared to redeem in 
coin, is a burden imposed for which they must receive an equivalent.” 

Mr. A. L. Snowden, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Mint, read a paper 
urging the repeal of the silver law, and in favor of an exclusively gold standard, 
with silver for subsidiary coins, 

Dr. Marsland, the Secretary, read a paper prepared by the Japanese Minis- 
ter at Washington, giving full and interesting details of the law and practice 
of the National bank system of Japan, 

Mr. John Thompson, of New York, read a paper against any further coinage 
of silver dollars. He argued that their weight was deficient, and that in lieu 
of them there should be silver certificates, on the basis of 450 or 452 grains to 
the dollar. He also thought that gold enough had been coined, and that that 
metal also had better be circulated in the form of bullion certificates. Instead 
of inconvenient gold and silver coin, he wanted certificates. The lack of them, 
he feared, would force a revival of the old State banks, with their wild-cat issues. 

A letter was received from D. G. Croly, in behalf of the Bullion Club of 
New York, urging the common use of coins in the place of small notes, and 
that the greenbacks should be based dollar for dollar on coin actually held for 
their redemption. 


THIRD Day, August 13th. 


At the opening of the Convention the names of the officers of the 
Executive Council were announced. The officers for the ensuing year are : 

Chairman, George S. Coe, President of the American Exchange National 
Bank, New York; Z7easurer, George F. Baker, President of the First National 
Bank, New York; Secretary, Edmund D. Randolph, President of the Conti- 
nental National Bank, New York; Corresponding Secretary, George Marsland, 
Editor, 247 Broadway. 

The chairman of the Executive Council stated to the Convention, that some 
solicitude had been expressed by members of the Association whether the sub- 
ject of mitigation of National and State taxes was receiving that attention of 
the Executive Council that its importance demands. In reply, the committee 
requests him to say that they are using all honorable means to secure this 
object ; that they regard it as paramount to any other duty intrusted to them, 
and that they are diligently pursuing it in all reasonable and proper ways, and 
with the hope of success. 

The resolution was passed in favor of the immediate enactment of a National 
bankrupt law of such a character as to discourage fraud and afford ready and 
efficient relief to honest debtors, and place all creditors, wherever located, upon 
an equal footing, with a uniformity of administration throughout the country, 
and to secure a prompt ‘and equitable distribution of the assets of insolvent 
estates at the lowest possible cost ; also, to include a judicious system of composi- 
tion, whereby the settlkement may be effected in proper cases upon terms satis- 
factory to a majority of the creditors, without the delay and expense incidental 
to full bankruptcy proceedings. The Executive Council was ‘requested to take 
measures for urging Congress to pass this law. 

Mr. George A. Butler, of Connecticut, read a paper on the question of 
specie payments and the relation which it bears to other great financial ques- 
tions. He thought resumption had not settled any of these questions, not even 
that of the permanency of specie payments, which will be determined by the 
disposition made of the legal-tender notes and by the character of our banking. 
Resumption may come about, and specie payments be for a long time maintained 
on an amount of specie wholly inadequate to the permanent maintenance of specie 
payments, If there had not been any Government paper money, resumption 
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would have taken place long before the time fixed by Congress. The perma- 
nency of specie payments depends upon the retirement of legal-tender notes, 
and also upon our banking being put on a proper and enduring basis, and if 
we would wat specie mean gold we must leave off coining silver. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson read a paper on the ‘‘Industrial growth of the 
country and the chief causes which have produced it.” The chief cause of 
that growth is the fact of the Government ceasing to interfere with the freedom 
of trade and of personal rights. The irredeemable legal-tenders were stigma- 
tized as a lie. Government should redeem them in coin and withdraw them 
for ever. 

Mr. Atkinson reviewed the paper of Secretary Sherman, read yesterday. He 
said that two-fifths of the coin reserve of the Government is now held in silver, 
and soon the proportion of silver would be more than one-half, This is a dan- 
gerous condition, as a slight disturbance, political or commercial, may cause the 
shipment of gold, and raise it to a premium, while our country would be 
brought to a silver standard. 

A resolution offered by the Executive Council was adopted asking Congress to 
stop the coinage of two to four millions of silver monthly, as tending to derange 
business, and likely ultimately to result in the embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment, the Treasury, the exportation of gold to foreign countries, and a general 
financial complication, Congress is asked to repeal the law of February 
28, 1878. 

Papers by W. H. Patterson of Georgia, Andrew Simons of Charleston, 
Edward S. Butts of Vicksburg, Theodore M. Pomeroy of Auburn, and Ex-State 
Assessor James A. Briggs were ordered printed in the proceedings without 
reading. 

A memorial to Congress, offered by Mr. Isbell, of Alabama, asks the repeal 
of some portion of the taxes on banks, urging that the tax on deposits is 
contrary to all equitable rules of taxation. _ 

The papers of Hon. John J. Knox, Comptroller of the Currency; Mr. A. H. 
Moss, of Ohio; Mr. John Nollen of Pella, Iowa; and Mr. J. R. Roach of 
Vicksburg, Miss., were ordered printed without reading. The Isbell memorial 
(which we publish elsewhere) was indorsed by the Executive Council and 
approved by the Convention. 

Mr. George S. Coe, Chairman of the. Executive Committee, said it had 
been suggested to them to have the Association meet next year in Chicago. 

Mr. Luke P. Poland, of Vermont, objected. He said no full meeting could 
be had elsewhere than at Saratoga. 

President Mitchell returned thanks to the members for their courtesies and 
declared the Convention adjourned. 


— 


FRENCH INCOME TAXES. 


Of the two questions stated in the annexed extract from the Paris corre- 
spondence of a London journal ; the first is similar to the one arising under the 
United States Income-Tax Law, which was decided against the New York 
Central in respect to a large scrip dividend : 

‘*A question of the liability of profits added to capital, to payment of income 
tax has been decided by the Paris Court of Cassation, after passing through 
the inferior courts, The Paris and Garonne Metallurgic Company having 
resolved to employ 700,000 francs of its profits in 1877 to increase its capital, 
distributed 1,400 new shares of 500 francs among the proprietors. The 
Treasury agents claimed the interest and dividend tax of three per cent. on 
that sum, arguing that the new capital was a dividend distributed, although 
not in specie. The Civil Court had given judgment for the Treasury, and 
the Court of Cassation has confirmed the verdict. The same Court has also 
given judgment for the Treasury on another question, which had been long 
contested, concerning the incidence of the income tax. Many companies are 
accustomed to pay their dividends in full, chargifg the tax to general expenses; 
the Court of Cassation has decided that the tax is due on the amount of the 
tax on the dividend, which is in reality an addition to the dividend, paid 
from the profits.” 


= 
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I.—NoTICE BY MAIL TO AN INDORSER, 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Nebraska [ Fordes, appellant, v. 
Omaha National Bank] holds that a notice of protest to an indorser living near 
the place of payment, but outside of city limits, is not binding when sent dy 
mail to the post office, within the city limits, where he usually got his letters. 
What is your opinion of this decision? 


RepLy.—It is difficult for us to say that this decision is incorrect, because it 
is supported by many respectable authorities, and the question involved is one 
upon which the decisions are conflicting, as will be seen by referring to Danie/ 
on Neg. Insts., § 1,014 et seg. <A different, and we think a better, view of the 
question has been taken by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Bank of Columbia v. Lawrence, 1 Pet. 578, and no doubt, if the 
Omaha National Bank had brought its action in the Courts of the United 
States, the decision would have been different. The subject is regulated in 
many of the States by statute, but independently of statutes, we suppose the 
law to be this. It is true that when the indorser lives in the same place as 
that where the note is protested, he is entitled to personal notice of dishonor ; 
unless in places where the letter-carrier system is in operation, when the post- 
office may be used to a certain extent, But when the indorser lives in a differ- 
ent place from that in which the note is protested, the rule is universal that 
notice may be sent to him through the mails. In general, the notice should 
be directed to the indorser at the place of his residence, and if there is more 
than one post-office in that place, then to the post-office nearest his place of 
residence ; but if there is any post-office known to the holder, as the post- 
office at which the indorser is accustomed to receive his letters, the notice may 
be directed to him at that post-office. If it is proper to direct the notice 
to an indorser, who resides at a different place from where the note is pro- 
tested, to the post-office which is the nearest and the one at which he is 
accustomed to get his letters, we do not think it makes any difference, in 

» reason, that this post-office happens also to be in the place where the note 
is protested. As we understand this case, the office at Omaha was both the 
nearest and the one at which the indorser was accustomed to get his letters. 
The rule as to the necessity of personal notice has been regarded as arbitrary 
and technical, as is evidenced by the frequent changes which have been made 
in it by statute, and we do not think it ought to be extended beyond the 
corporate limits of the city or town in which the note is protested. According 
to the very authorities upon which the decision rests, a notice, directed to 
the nearest post-office within the corporate limits of the town in which the 
defendant resided, would have been a good notice to him, although, not being 
in the habit of going to that post-office, he might not receive it for a long 
time, or not at all. We think it more reasonable that the holder, having the 
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undoubted right to send the notice to such post-office, should also be allowed 
to send it to the office at which the indorser -is likely to receive it the soonest, 
The reasons of convenience suggested by the Nebraska Court, may have peculiar 
force in that State, but they have not generally been insisted upon by other. 
Courts in discussing the question. 













II1.—WHAT OFFICER SHOULD CERTIFY A CHECK? 

[ think that you published in the BANKER’s MAGAZINE a year or two ago, 
the decision of some court to the effect that a teller was the only one con- 
nected with a bank who should certify a check. I “-have looked over all our 
old magazines for some time back, but cannot find it. Can you tell me where 
it 1s: 

RepLy.—We know of no such decision, nor do we remember of reading 
anything upon the point, except a remark of Judge SELDEN in the case of 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank v. Butchers & Drovers’ Bank, 16 N. Y. 125, to 
the effect, that the teller is the more proper officer to certify, because “his 
appointment is virtually a division of the office of cashier; and that branch of 
the office which a teller fills embraces those duties which particularly require a 
knowledge of the state of the accounts of the depositors.” 

















III.—Usury By NATIONAL BANKS, 


A party who had paid his note off has brought suit to recover back excess 
over six per cent., as we charged him eight per cent. He claims that he 
can recover twice the amount of all the interest he has paid since the note 
began. If you know whether this has ever come up before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, will you point me their opinion on such a case? 


REepLy.—The claim made in this case is correct. The language of the Bank 
Act, § 5,197, is explicit that the party may recover twice the amount of all the 
interest paid within two years of the date of suit. The Supreme Court said, 
in Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank v. Deering, 91 U. S. 29, that this is 
the proper construction of the Act; although, in the case before them, the 
question was not distinctly argued, whether the forfeiture should be twice the 
whole interest or only twice the excess of interest over the legal rate. Prob- 
ably the Act appeared too plain to make it worth while to argue the point. 































STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION.—There arrived in the customs districts of Bal- 
timore, Boston, Detroit, Huron, Key West, Minnesota, New Orleans, New 
York, Passamaquoddy, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, during the month 
ended July 31, 56,123 passengers, of whom 49,922 were immigrants, and 3,922 
citizens of the United States ruturned from abroad.. Of this total number of 
immigrants arrived there were from England, 5,388; Scotland, 1,251; Wales, 
51; Ireland, 6,067 ; Germany, 11,275; Austria, 2,006; Sweden, 3,779; Nor- 
way, 1,743; Denmark, 908; France, 598; Switzerland, 577; Spain, 24; Hol- 
land, 148; Belgium, 75; Italy, 748; Russia, 557; Poland, 188; Hungary, 454; 
China, 865; Dominion of Canada, 12,716; Cuba, 62; and all others, 442. 
During the year ended June 30, 457,243 immigrants arrived in the United 
States, an increase of 279,417 over the number arrived during the preceding 
fiscal year. The year of greatest immigration was the fiscal year 1873, when 
459,803 immigrants arrived, exceeding the immigration of the last fiscal year 


only 2,560. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1880. By HENRY V. Poor. 

New York: H. V. & H. W. Poor. 1880. 8vo, pp. 1,078. 

This volume is the thirteenth of the annua! series, with which Mr. Poor 
has honorably identified his name. He evidently means that each succeeding 
number shall be more full and valuable than its predecessors, and his con- 
stantly increasing experience enables him to accomplish that object. 

The present volume contains 1078 pages, independently of the portion given 
up to advertisements, and in addition to the forty pages of preface and of 
review of the decision of the Supreme Court in the matter of the sinking 
fund for the Pacific railroads. 

It gives full statements in respect to all the railroads in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, and in respect to the city and suburban tram- 
ways in the States of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. At the end of the work 
there is a paper of great importance, under the heading of ‘ Railroad Companies 
Merged in Other Lines.” This paper is printed in double columns, of which 
the first gives the old names, and the second gives the present companies, 
which are now in possession of the roads. There have been so many railroad 


mergers and consolidations in recent years, that it would be very difficult to 
find out what had become of many roads without the aid of some such list. 

Any recommendation of ours for one of Mr. Poor’s Manuals would be quite 
superfluous. The public know perfectly well the excellence of his successive 
publications in that line. 


First Annual Report of the Dzpartment of Statistics and Geology of the State of 

Indiana, 8vo, pp. 514. 

This Department was created by an Act passed March 29, 1879. John Collett 
was placed at the head of it with nine assistants of various grades. This 
first report, submitted to the Governor March 1, 1880, gives very full infor- 
mation as to to the agriculture, manufactures, taxes, climatic conditions, &c., 
of a State which has increased its population from 147,178 in 1820 to (about ) 
2,052,163 in 1880. The preparation of the work is highly creditable to those 
concerned in it, and the report must be of great value to everybody con- 
nected with Indiana’s interests. 

There are tables of the mortgages given year by year for seven years in 
twenty-nine counties, having one-third of the population of the State, and of the 
entries made on the records of the satisfaction of mortgages. It is stated in the 
report that many mortgages are actually satisfied, where there is no record entry 
of that fact, and also that partial payments on mortgages are not recorded at 
all. It is not to be assumed, therefore, that there is as much money due 
on mortgages as the records might seem to show. But as to the amount of 
mortgages created during the seven years, which was $47,207,771 in the 
twenty-nine counties, we understand that it may be taken as correct. 
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The American Newspaper Directory. New York: Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 1880, 
Small 8vo. pp. 1,044. 

This publication contains lists of all the newspapers and periodicals published 
in the United States, Territories, and the Dominion of Canada, together with 
a description of the towns and cities in which they are published respectively. 
Although its primary use is for advertisers and publishers, there is in it matter 
for the student of affairs and the political economist, the newspaper and the 
printing-press being the great engines of progress and civilization. Not the least 
interesting portion of the work is a Table, showing the number and frequency 
of issue of newspapers and periodicals published in each of the several States 
and Territories. The total number of them is 9,723; and of those in British 
America 564, making an aggregate of 10,287. Of the whole, 7,997 are weekly, 
and 904 daily, issues. The monthly publications reach the large number of 
921. The present volume is the twelfth issue of the work. 








OWNERSHIP OF GOVERNMENT BonDs.—The wealth, debt and taxation divi- 
sion of the Tenth census have begun an investigation to ascertain the owner- 
ship of the registered bonds of the United States, which aggregate nearly 
$ 1,175,000,000. This work is done by a force of census clerks in a room 
in the Treasury Department. The Secretary of the Treasury has placed the 
latest schedules of quarterly dividend of interest at the disposal of the Super- 
intendent of the Tenth census, and the examination in progress, when com- 
pleted, will show where the indebtedness of the country is owned, how much 
in each State and Territory, how much in every city containing more than 
20,000 inhabitants and how much in foreign countries. It will also show sepa- 
rately the amount held by banks, insurance companies and other large cor- 
porations. An interesting feature of this report will be that it will contain a 
statement of the number of holders of given amounts of bonds, one hundred 
dollars, one thousand dollars, ten thousand dollars, &c., whatever the amount 
may be ; also the number of male and female holders, respectively. In order 
to preserve the secrecy of the Treasury records, the names of the holders 
are not known even to the clerks engaged in the work, but only the number 
and amount of each account. It is expected that the report, when published, 
will correct a misapprehension quite current, namely, that the bulk of the debt 
is in the hands of large bondholders. 





DIVIDENDS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared the following 
dividends in favor of the creditors of the banks named, respectively : 
Per cent. Tot. div'd. 


Atlantic National Bank, New York................... 5 95 
First National Bank of Franklin, Maryland........... 25 go 
First s aa —_ eee 10 70 
First as i k,n - 50 _— 


THE FRENCH CHAMBERS are passing a trade-license bill, which increases very 
largely the taxes on bankers. In addition to a fixed annual sum of 2,000 
francs, they are to pay a tax of ten per cent. on the rents of their houses 
and offices, and fifty francs for each clerk employed above the number of 
five. 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUES.—A statement showing the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government for the fiscal years ending June 30, from 1856 to 
1880 inclusive, was issued on August Ist from the Treasury Department. 
From this statement the following figures and comparisons, with the receipts 
and expenditures for year 1879, are obtained: The receipts from customs 
duties for 1880 amounted to $186,522,064.60, and from internal revenue 
sources to $124,009,373.92, which is an increase of $ 49,272,016.90 in cus- 
toms and $ 10,437,763.34 in internal revenue receipts over 1879. The net 
revenue of the Government from all sources for 1880 is shown to be 
$ 333,526,610. 98, while in 1879 it amounted to $ 273,827,184.46, an increase 
of $ 59,699,426.52. The net ordinary expenses of the Government for 1880 
are shown to be $ 267,642,957.58, against $ 266,947,883.53 for 1879. <A 
comparison of expenditures for interest on the public debt and for pensions 
for the years 1879 and 1880 shows a large increase in the one and a con- 
siderable reduction in the other. For 1879 the interest on the public debt 
amounted to $105,327,949, and for 1880 to $95,757,575.11, a decrease of 
$9,570,373.89. In 1879 there was expended on account of pensions 
$ 35,121,482.39, while for 1880 the expenditure for this account amounted to 
$ 50,777,174.44, an increase of $21,655,692.05 in one year. 

War Department expenses in 1879 were $ 40,425,660.73, and in 1880 
$ 38,116,916.22. Those of the Navy Department were $ 15,125,126.84 in 
1879 and $ 13,536,984.74 in 188o. 

The receipts from the sale of public lands in 1879 were $924,781.06, 
and in 1880 amounted to $ 1,016,506. 60. 

LossES OF NATIONAL BANKs.—The Controller of the Currency has just com- 
pleted a table showing the losses charged off by National banks during the six 
months ending March 1, 1880. The total losses by all these banks during that 
period amounted to $7,563,886. The losses for the corresponding period in 
1879 were $ 10,238,324, and in 1878, $10,903,145. Of these losses during 
the last six months, $1,208,521.02 was on account of depreciation in the 
premium upon United States bonds held by the banks, chiefly bonds which 
were about to mature. The losses charged off by the National banks in the 
City of New York during the six months were $1,254,820.30; in Boston, 
$648,327.16; in Philadelphia, $ 151,638.53; in Pittsburg, $146,404.90; in 
Baltimore, $142,318.89; in New Orleans, $43,970.39. Of these losses the 
following amounts were caused by losses on premiums upon United States 
bonds: New York, $257.470.49; Boston, $81,364.25; Philadelphia, 
$74,226.50; Pittsburg, $26,974.05; Baltimore, $13,089.39; New Orleans, 
$700. The total number of banks reporting losses during the last six months 
IS I, 360, 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT.—The Director of the Mint in 
his report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1879, estimated that the amount 
of gold and silver coin in the. country on that date was §$ 286,490,689 gold 
and $ 112,050,985 silver—a total of $ 398,541,674. The returns of the Bureau 
of Statistics show that the net import of gold during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1880, was $77,153,331. Adding to this the domestic production, esti- 
mated at $ 36,000,000, would give a gain during the year of gold coin and 
bullion available for coinage of $ 113,153,331. During the same period it is 
estimated that the domestic production of silver was $ 38,000,000. Taking the 
estimate of the Director of the Mint of the amount of coin in the country, 
June 30, as a basis, it is estimated that the amount on June 30, 1880, was 
3399,644,029 in gold and $141,774,985 in silver, making a total of 
$741,418,914, and a gain during the year of $ 142,877,231. 
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THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK.—The Commissioners of the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company have declared a dividend of ten per cent., and 
will commence paying it on September 1 next. The amount required to pay 
this dividend is $296,368.29, which, added to thirty per cent. heretofore 
declared and the special deposits, aggregates the sum of $ 1,258,936.47, which 
has been divided among more than 61,000 creditors of the thirty-three 
branches of the company. The Commissioners expect to pay another divi- 
dend of ten per cent. when the company’s banking house and adjacent prop- 
erty in this city is sold and other remaining assets disposed of. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Bank Commissioners furnish the following condensed 
statement of the resources and liabilities of fifty-eight commercial banks doing 
business in California on July 1, 1880: 


RESOURCES. 
I, « cccnneeseeiedseseseinesees peeeceres ceeneses $2,068,431 
a a i as ch een esha esesesseesonseeen 2,018,122 
rs rr as as cc dees bbe eeeeeess eneeeinee 4,695,120 
EE ES EE ee 7,925,297 
Loans on stocks, bonds and warrants..............cecceee0e. 4,880, 588 
es ne cob cbe cede seecesandedesds becees 2,946, 200 
on 60 6 6snds chesenesseeedersecessses 13,559,164 
ic. tirncdneseeseebesseceneeseses ocean cccccese 39 7OS 084 
occ ccne dese censsceeessoseseses 10,639, 163 


REL ATT EL SEO EE Eee BOONE Mee eee LC 





RTE Ee ae ee 
LIABILITIES. 





Capital paid-up (home banks)................. $ 14,285,124 

Ey ST sc cccnnceheneencendonscées 8,509,373 
cs cccneeeeeeebeeseeeuees $ 22,794,498 

Due head offices, London, by the four branches........... 6,988, 388 

Rs. cnbncaneeg ah ee edue deueseundeedecnnneesoes » 31,558,458 

itech itched eekineweetenseneneeseensbined 4,132,108 





Total liabilities............ EN en en Ne $ 65,473,454 


The amounts due to stockholders and depositors of Commercial and Savings 
banks were as follows: 














Capital. Deposits. 
Commercial GOs ....ccocccccces $ 14,285,125 wis $ 31,555,458 
BE TED cvcpiccccceceseeses 3,853,627 - 47,719,829 
BOE ccccccsccesocoescccess $ 18,138,752 oe $ 79,275,287 
The actual amount of cash in the banks and to their credit elsewhere was: 

In Bank. Elsewhere. 

Commercial banks............... $ 13,785,015 - $ 10,639, 164 
DEES ccc cssccvccscceses 2,897,471 - 611,572 
BOMB sc cccvccvces yéussoees $ 16,682,486 os $ 11,250,736 


THE SILVER DOLLARS.—A new regulation, intended to facilitate the filling 
of orders for silver dollars, has been approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and was, on August 23, issued from the Mint Bureau. It provides 
that hereafter a person desiring silver dollars can make a deposit for them with 
the Assistant United States Treasurers at Philadelphia, San Francisco and New 
Orleans, and certificates for the same will be given to the Superintendent of 
the Mint in the same city, who will ship the coin to the party ordering 
it. Heretofore depositors’ certificates were mailed to Washington, and transfer 
letters, issued by the Treasurer of the United States, authorizing the Super- 
intendent of the Mint at the point of deposit to ship the coin, were awaited 
before a depositor could receive his coin. This new regulation will save from 
seventeen to twenty days’ time to depositors for silver dollars at San Fran- 
cisco, and about a week to those at New Orleans. It is thought by 
Treasury officials that it will largely increase the orders for such coins. 
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StrveR.—The N. Y. Commercial Bulletin, of August 17th, says: ‘* The 
scarcity of note currency here is likely to become greater, and were it not 
for the large stock of silver dollars in the Treasury (which can be sent to 
any of the leading cities at the expense of the Government), there might 
be reason for anxiety as to how the usual autumn requirements for currency 
would be met. By existing regulations of the Treasury, a bank can satisfy 
the demand of a correspondent for currency by giving to the Sub-Treasury 
here a check, payable through the Clearing House to the order of the United 
States Assistant Treasurer. When this check is collected for the Treasury 
through the Clearing House, the amount called for is sent in silver dollars 
to the correspondent of the bank, the Government paying the express com- 
pany’s charge. In this manner the idle hoard of silver dollars in the Treasury 
can be spread over the South and West, and gold can be retained here.” 

There have been several reports from Washington during August that the 
shipments of silver from the Treasury were on the increase. 


VERMONT—A meeting of the stockholders of the ruined First National Bank 
was held at Brattleboro, on August 2d. Receiver Price was invited to give 
such information as might be proper for him to disclose, and it was learned 
from him that the liabilities, both real and contingent, aside from the capital 
stock, would probably reach over $100,009. The assets he was unable to give, 
but it was generally inferred that an assessment of the stockholders would 
finally be necessary. One of the directors refused to be catechised, saying he 
considered the questions decidedly impertinent, and doubted the authority of his 
interrogator to appear at the meeting. After about four hours’ discussion the 
meeting decided to appoint a committee of three, consisting of F. A. Harris, of 
Brattleboro; J. L. Pierce, of Chester, and S. W. Kimball, of Brattleboro, to 
act with the directors for the interest of the stockholders. The meeting also 
instructed Receiver Price to use his influence toward putting the fugitive 
president, S. M. Waite, into insolvency. The belief was expressed that the 
valuation of his property would fall far short of the anticipations. Upward 
of $1,000 was subscribed by the stockholders and others, as a reward for the 
return of Waite, and a committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions from 
others who have manifested a willingness to pay for his capture 


CaNADA.—A letter from Montreal ( August 12) to the Boston Heradd says: 
“A number of capitalists from France are in this province, and establishing 
four beet-sugar factories. The undertaking is conducted on a large scale. 

‘‘A new industry established here is the shipping of butter to Great Britain 
inthe hermetically sealed tin cans, like preserved meats. The cans contain all 
the way from two to twenty-eight pounds weight. An order from Glasgow, 
Scotland, for 10,000 two-pounds has already been received, and the trade is 
expected to develop into gigantic proportions. 

“The Grand Trunk receipts for the past week were $55,000 in excess of the 
corresponding week of last year. The aggregate increase for the past thirty- 
two days was $ 1,183,000. 

“ The shipping trade here is making great progress, The increase in tonnage 

of ocean vessels entering the port in July last was 54% per cent. in excess of 
the same month last year. The revenue of the harbor up to the Ist, shows 
an increase of 40 per cent. over the corresponding period of last year, 
although some reductions were made in the scale of dues.” 
_FRENCH SAVINGS BANKS.—A bill pending in the French Chambers to estab- 
lish post office savings banks, obligates the government to pay three-and-one 
fourth per cent. interest, of which the depositor receives three, the other one- 
fourth being devoted to the charges of management. The maximum deposit of 
any single depositor is 3,000 francs, or about $600. One feature of the bill, 
said to be copied from Austrian legislation, authorizes the government, in case 
of any overpowering necessity (force majeure), to issue a decree limiting the 
reimbursement to fifty francs fortnightly. 

According to returns made to the Commissioner of Agriculture in April, the 
average value per acre of cleared farming lands in the United States was eight 


per cent. higher than in April, 1879. 
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GROWTH OF ENGLISH CITIES.—The opinion, quite generally entertained, 
that London is one of the few large British cities which grow rapidly, is 
very erroneous, as the figures plainly show. It is nearly eight years since 
the last census, and the Registrar-General consequently supplies various esti- 
mates annually, of the population of the principal towns, founded on a ratio 
of increase between 1861 and 1871, in order to form a basis for calculation 
of yearly rates. From this it appears that London now contains 3,620,868, 
an increase since 1871 of 366,608; Liverpool, 538,338, an increase of 44,933; 
Manchester, 361,819, an increase of 10,630; I.eeds, 311,860, an increase of 
52,648 ; Sheffield, 397,138, an increase of 57,192; Bristol, 209,947, an increase 
of 27,895; Bradford, 191,046, an increase cf 45,316; Hull, 146,347, an 
increase of 24,455; Salford, 177,849, an increase of 53,048; Newcastle, 
146,948, an increase of 18,505; Portsmouth, 131,821, an increase of 18.262; 
Leicester, 125,622, an increase of 30,402; Sunderland, 114,575, an _ increase 
of 26,333; Oldham, 111,318, an increase of 28,689. London is equal to 18 
of the largest cities; Liverpool and Glasgow are very near one another in 
population, the latter having 39,818 more people than the former. The density 
of population varies greatly in the leading towns. For example, it is 11.4 in 
Norwich; Newcastle, 27.4; Sunderland, 41.4; London, 48.0; Manchester, 
84.3; and Liverpool, 103.3, per acre Many of the small uncommercial towns 
of Great Britain are stationary, and others slowly decline.-—New York Times. 


VALUE OF LAND IN LONDON.—At the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, in 
July, Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield sold, by direction of the First Commis- 
sioner of her Majesty’s Works, premises in Seething Lane, Tower Street, at 
£4 17s. 4d. per square foot, or at the rate of £211,992 per acre. They 
also sold, by direction of the Court of Chancery, ten freehold houses in Ely 
Place, Holborn, @ccupying together about 13,412 feet. The total amount of 


sale was £ 34,570, being at the rate of £2 11s. 6d. per square foot, equal 


to £ 112,167 per acre. 

THE IRISH FINANCIAL CONDITION.—During the three years, 1877-78-79, 
there has been a reduction in the deposits of the Irish banks of £ 3,699,000, 
and a reduction in the aggregate of their deposits and note circulation of 
4 5,236,000. This is nearly twice the reduction which followed the famine of 
1846-7. 

During the three years 1877-78-79, the aggregate of deposits in the two 
classes of Savings banks has undergone little change. There has been an 
increase of deposits in the P. O. Savings banks, and about the same decrease 
in the trustee Savings banks. 


PROTECTION IN RussIA.—A commission appointed by the Russian Govern- 
ment to examine the duties upon metals, has reported in favor of a heavy 
increase on iron and its manufactures. The policy of Russia is manifestly 
to be hereafter in the direction of protection and of the diversification of home 


industries. 


RAILROAD BonpDs.—Messrs. Gilman, Son & Co. have for sale the first mort- 
gage six-per-cent. gold bonds of the Quincy, Missouri & Pacific Railroad 
Company. The issue is limited to $9,000 per mile of completed road, and the 
interest is guaranteed by the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railroad Company, 
which corporation has leased in perpetuity the Q., M. & P. Road. The gross 
receipts of the Wabash for the six months ending Ist July, 1880, were 
$5,313,847, or at the rate of over $10,000,000 per annum. The present 
price of the bonds is 97 and interest, having been still further advanced since 
the advertisement in our present number was printed. Owing to the active 
demand, the price of these bonds is subject to advance hereafter without notice. 











NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND 
(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 150.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 
CaL.... Los Angeles... First National Bank....... 
$ 100,000 John E. Hollenbeck, Pr. 
ee 
w .. Idaho Springs.. Bank of Idaho Springs.. 
D oa Betcceseccee BE GE TD cccccccccess 
$ 40,000 August Krille, Pr. 
w ., Saguache...... 
DAKOTA Casselton...... Bank of Casselton (W. F 
© «eo TEs cccccce Bank of Mandan.......... 
P. O. Chilstrom, Pr. 
w .. Tower City.... Tower City Bank (R. P. 
FLA.... Pensacola...... First National Bank....... 
50,000 D. F. Sullivan, Pr. 
| Foreston....... Farmers & Traders’ Bank.. 
$ 10,000 John J. Hewitt, Pr. 
IND POE occ occ SE BD Gin oo cc ccncccs 
SOW4.:.. NASRUR..ccccce Loser & Slimmer......... 
© oc RGMMOCE 6. c.0. A. Branaman & Co........ 
S os BED ssencesse Diy SINE sccccccccoce 
» a9 Wecesseesa , ee 
Kansas. Centralia ...... Charles Wake & Co....... 
u . Hunnewell,.... Hunnewell Bank.......... 
. S. Danford, Pr. 
» .. Minneapolis.... J. W. Smith & Co.. 
MicH... Ludington..... Ludington State Bank... peaen 
George W. Roby, Pr. 
Mo..... King City ..... King City Bank........... 
@ oe QERMEB oc cc cese Bank of Odessa........... 
J. C. Cobb, Pr. 
Ono... Canton........ City National Bank....... 
100,000 Peter H. Barr, Pr. 
u Manchester .... Blair, Grimes & Co....... 
u eee First National Bank....... 
$ 52,100 Lambert Pond, Pr 
TREAS.. TOMO csccccce Miller Brothers............ 
u Overton........ Si Be i cnesennnese enes 
ONT Woodstock .... Bank of Nova Scotia — 





NEW BANKS AND BANKERS, 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


First National Bank. 
Edward F. Spence, Cas. 


Bank of Alpine (F. A. ine H. Raynolds.) Kountze Bros, 


Kountze Brothers. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Eugene B. Cushing, Cas. 


San LuisValley B’k ( ong lds, Campbell & Co.) Kountze Br. 


- Holmes & Co.) Nat’l Park Bank. 
First National Bank, S¢. Paul. 

B. L. Winston, Cas. 

Sherman.) 


W. A. S. Wheeler, Cas. 
First National Bank. 
Theo. D. Hewitt, Cas. 
Chase National Bank, 
National Park Bank. 
Chase National Bank. 
Imp. & Tra. Nat’l Bank. 


M. H. Smith, Cas. 
Kountze Brothers, 
Amer. Exch. Nat’l Bank. 
Charles Blair, Cas. 
Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
Metropolitan National Bank. 
L. R. Smith, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Henry C. Ellison, Cas. 


First National Bank. 


. Emmet V. Rhoads, Cas. 


eoeeeeeeeeaenee 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from August No., page 149.) 


Capital.——— 





No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2488 First National Bank........ Lambert Pond ............ $ 52,100 
St. Paris, OHIO. Emmet V. Rhoads. $ 52,100 
2489 City National Bank......... PURGE Gh, TEs ccccccccses 100,000 
Canton, OHIO. Henry C. Ellison. —- 
2490 First National Bank ........ ly Eee nines 50,000 
Pensacola, FLA. W. A. S. Wheeler. —_—- 
2491 First National Bank........ John E. Hollenbeck....... 100,000 


Los Angeles, CAL. 


Edward F. Spence. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from August No., page 149.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
ILL..... Second Nat’] Bank, Freeport... Jacob Krohn, Acting Cas. L. W. Guiteau, 
IND .... Merch. Nat’l B’k, New Albany.. John H. Butler, Pr...... J. B. Winslandley, 
IOWA... State National Bank, Keokuk. A. Bridgman, Jr., Cas... 

» ., First Nat’l Bank, Tama City... J. L. Bracken, Pr 
KansSAS, First National Bank, Charles F. Drake, Pr.... R. P. McDonald. 
Fort Scott {| C. H. Osbun, Cas . F. Drake. 

Mp..... Bank of Commerce, Baltimore, James R. Edmunds, Cas. T. T. Smith.* 
MICH... Michigan Savings B’k, Detroit.,. George Peck, Pr . McGraw. 
Mo..... Lafayette Bank, St. Louis P. J. Doerr, Cas 


; , ; Cyrus Newkirk, Pr . 
. First National Bank, Sedalia. Fo Ke Thompson, Cas.... C. Newkirk. 


: . George Richards, Pr.... H. Hoagland. 
. National Union Bank, Dover } Hu aie Reaction , v Pp oaglan 


Charles Maples, V. P.... 
. Saugerties Savings Bank, John W. Davis, Pr John Kiersted. 
Saugerties } J. P. Russell, 77. & Sec, G. Seaman. 
. First Nat’l Bank, St. Johnsville. Joseph M. Hubbard, Cas. N. G. Dodge. 
. Western Ger. B’k, Cincinnati... L. Kleybolte, Cas F, J. Werner. 
. Exchange Bank, Greenville.... Rollin F, Crider, Cas... 
. Farmers’ National Bank, | Joseph S. Hedges, Cas.. 
Mansfield } John J. Miller, 4. C 


. Keystone National Bank, G. W. Marsh, Cas 
Philadelphia | John Hayes, Jr., A.C... 
.. Corry National Bank, Corry... T. A. Allen, /% H. F. Sweetser. 
.. First Nat’] Bank, Harrisburg... WilliamW., Jennings, Pr. William Calder.* 
- Farmers’ Dep. ae Joseph Walton, ?r S. George, Jr.* 
. First National Bank, Newport. Nathaniel R. Swinburne, Cas. B. Mumford,* 


Peoples’ Nat’l B’k, Charleston.. E. H. Sparkman, Cas.... H. G. Loper. 


, , Luther M. McBee, Cas... J. J. Blackwood. 
. National Bank of Greenville. } H. T. Poe, 4.C L. M. McBee. 


Deposit 


. Deposit National Bank, James H. Knapp, ?*Y.... C. 


First National Bank, Galveston. J. E. Beissner, Cas W. Garlick. 
. Farmers & Merch, B’k, Paris... H. A. Bland, Cas 


.. Waukesha National Bank, { Andrew J. Frame, Pr... W. Blair. 
Waukesha | H. M. Frame, Cas A. J. Frame. 


* Deceased. 


ee 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 149.) 
. Leadville Bank of Colorado; attached. Cashier fled. 
Moweaqua ..... V. Snyder & Co. ; dissolved. 
Mp..... Baltimore F. B. Loney & Sons; out of business, F. B. L. deceased, 
Micu... Grand Ledge... Exchange Bank (J. D. Hayes); suspended. 
PENN... Philadelphia... Morris L. Hallowell; deceased. Business discontinued. 
QUE.... Quebec Stadacona Bank; in liquidation. 








ees 


THE BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER.—We have prepared printed postal 
cards addressed to this office, with blank forms for announcement of new banks, 
changes of officers, etc. These will be supplied to any of our friends who may 
notify us of their willingness to furnish such information of this kind as shall 
come under their notice. 














RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC, 
(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 149.) 


New YORK CITY........ Boody, McLellan & Co.; admit F. G. Saltonstall. 
" u e mnsoneue H. L. Horton & Co. ; Joseph Trumbull deceased. New firme 
Same style. Special capital $140,000, to May 1, 1885. 
ARK.... Helena......... Jacks & Co.; admit L. Lucy. Style same. 


CaL.... Los Angeles.... Commercial Bank ; now First National B’k. Same officers. 
CoL.... Canon City....- William E, Johnson; now Bain & Robertson. 


|) Monticello,..... Houston & Moore; now H. V. Moore. 

InD.... Hagerstown.... Brooks & Ford; now Wyatt, Allen & Co. 
Iowa... Reinbeck....... Brooks & Moore Bros.; now A. Branaman & Co. 
Kansas, Columbus...... Hobart & Doubleday; now Ritter & Doubleday. 

» .. Minneapolis.... J. R. Penniman; succeeded by Ottawa County Bank. 
Licoceve Monroe......... Lewis D. Allen, Jr. ; now President of Bank of Monroe. 
MicH... Detroit ........ Market Bank (J. A. Sexton & Co.); now Eugene Robin- 

son, Pr., Wm. H. Trainor, Cas. 

w ., Ludington...... Blain & Ely; now Ludington State Bank. 

MINN... Plainview...... Amerland & La Rue; now H. Amerland & Co. 
Mccwe Boonville....... Aehle, Lee & Dunnica; now John Lee. 


NesB,... Oakland........ Drury, Ashley & Co.; now Watson Parrish, 
N. Y.,.. Gouverneur..... A. Godard & Co.; now Gleason & Co. 
On10,.. Canton......... Canton Bank; now City National Bank. Same officers, 


ee 


SHIPMENTS OF COIN, TREASURY CIRCULAR. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, August 12. 


Upon receipt at this office of a certificate, issued by any assistant treasurer 
or National bank depositary, that a deposit of currency has been made, or 
upon the receipt at this office of United States notes, fractional currency, frac- 
tional silver coin or National bank notes, or upon the receipt and collection of 
a check on New York payable to the order of the Treasurer of the United 
States, in sums of $500 or any multiple thereof, standard silver dollars will be 
sent from the Mint of the United States, at the expense of the Mint, to any 
point accessible through established express lines reached by continuous railway 
communication. 

Standard silver dollars will also be sent from this office free of postage by 
registered mail in sums of $65 at the risk of the- party to whom sent and at 
his expense for the registration fee of ten cents, to be deducted at this office 
irom the remittance. 

Fractional silver coin will be sent from this office for deposits as stated in 
the first paragraph above, and the transportation charges will be deducted at 
this office from the remittance at Government contract rates, which are six- 
tenths of a cent per mile per $1,000, with a minimum rate of $1 per $1,000 
to each express company. Any amount less than $1,000, when exceeding 
$500, is charged half the price of $1,000, with a minimum rate of 50 cents 
to each express company carrying the same. 

Fractional silver coin will also be sent from this office free of postage by 
registered mail in sums of 870 at the risk of the party to whom sent and at 
his expense for the registration fee of ten cents, to be deducted at this office 
from the remittance. 

JAMES GILFILLAN, Zyveasurer of United States. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 25, 1880. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.82% to 4.83 in gold. 


The money market is easy at two and one-half to three per cent. for call 
loans, but there is some anxiety as to the course of monetary movements con- 
nected with the fall trade. Hence, a very slight interruption of the ordinary 
tranquility is apt to produce sudden and brisk changes in the rates of loans, 
and several instances of this kind have recently occurred. The bank statement 
shows a decrease of $9,559,200 in the average reserve during the last five 
weeks, The surplus reserve is now reduced to $ 7,317,925 against $ 18,471,275 
on the 17th July. The greenbacks have been reduced during the week from 
$ 16,312,000 to $15,254,200 and the specie from % 68,330,900 to $ 66,717,500. 
Last year at the corresponding period the banks held % 41,838,600 of green- 
backs and $ 19,631,100 of specie. The specie imports from abroad have had a 
tendency to give steadiness to the monetary situation, and the evidence is 
anxiously canvassed to elucidate the question how long the influx of specie 
will be kept up and to what extent it may be expected to continue. The 
imports of merchandise since January Ist, amount to $ 320,454,569 at New 
York, against $ 196,701,436 in 1879, and $ 181,862,413 in 1878. The exports 
exclusive of specie since January I, are reported at $ 251,318,744 against 
$ 197,785,418 last year, and $ 209,933,426 in 1878. Foreign capital still shows 
an active tendency to invest itself in American securities ; and the influence of this 
movement upon the foreign exchanges tends, with other circumstances, to 
influence the estimates and calculations of those who anticipate considerable 
shipments of gold from Europe to this country. Just now the interior exchanges 
are working adversely to New York, and the outflow of bank notes is large in 
addition to that of specie and greenbacks. Some of these movements are 
illustrated in the following table of the New York Clearing-House averages 
for several weeks past : 

Legal Net 

1880. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 
July 31....6. $ 297,779,300 . $63,037,700 . $ 20,631,309 . $19,477,600 . $291,306,500 . $15.342,375 
Aug. 7...+6- 394,763,890 .. 63,705,600 + 17,115,902 -. 19,430,400 .- 297,024,200 . 11,566,450 

‘8 14.-. «¢ 305,491,800 . 68,330,900 .. 15,312,090.. 19,381,600 .. 298,691,600 . 9,970,000 
$6 21 .cc0e 310,659,309 .. 65,717,509 .- 15,254,200.. 19,428,100 .. 293,615,100 . 7,317,925 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows : 


1880. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
July 26 oe $ 145,258,100 ..00 $6,617,900 - +00 $4,124,200 «eee $55,220,800 «+++ $30,514,000 
AUg. 2.00008 145:795,§00 +eee 6,355,200 «eee 410939500 «+0 549579,400 eee 30,344,200 

oe Q..0 200 149,935,300 . eee 6,178,402 «00 39549,)TOO «200 $4,020,300 .... 29,640,100 
6. ceseee 148,056,800 ..26 6,349,000 ..+. 3,182,900 .... §5,688,100 .... 30,496,200 
66 23. cece 147,343,400 -o00 5,901,100 soe 2,991,900 «+++ $1,002,600 eee 30,373,300 
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The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1880. Loans. Reserves. 
July 26...+06¢ $67,444,957 esos §=© $$ 20,911,011 coe 
Aug. 2e..eeee 67,591,931 cove 21,237,201 cee 


= Qevccere 63,359,398 © cece 20,666,346 


© $60,112,851 
60,288,773 ccee 


66 Grceccce 69,143,050 ocee 20,216,899 oeee 
6 -23. evece 69,594,147 seee 19,625,220 sees 
The stock market is without much activity. Government bonds are strong 
but the transactions are small, and the supply in market is very limited. Sub- 
joine1 is a table of the amounts of the different issues and the latest quotation 


for each, with the amount outstanding : 


Deposits. 


60, 351,479 
60, 380,934 


60,653,997 cece 


QUOTATIONS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Last Rate of Redeemable 


Title of Loan. sale. Interest. 
Loan of February, 1861 (’81s ), Reg’d........ 104% . 6 percent. . Dec. 30, 80 . 
- COUPON...ccccceess 204% . 6 
Orezon War Debt, Reg’d....ce.cccccececes ee — . 6 
a CU ccscccccssre = « § 
Loan of July and August, 1861 (81s ), Reg’d.. 104% . 6 
oe Coupon........s00- 10458 - 6 
Loan of 1853 (’81’s ), Reg’d....... eeencorcee TE «6 
” Cee Riccceccscses BOR . 6 
Funde.l Loan of 1881, Reg’d..ccccrcescesees 10253 . 5 
Coupon..ccccsccees 10258 . § 
Funded Loan of 1891, Reg’d........ee00--0. 110% . 4% 
a6 COG ccccccsconce O00 . ae 
Funded Loan of 1907, Reg’d........cseseeee 109% + 4 
a er 109% -. 4 


Aggregate of bonds bearing interest in coin August 1, 1880.... 


ce 


after. 


“s 

July 1, 81 

June 30, ’8r 
6 

; June 30, ’81 

. May 1, 8 
“ 

Sept. 1, 91 


¢é 


. July 1, 1907 . 
6< 


Circulation. 
$ 12,189,649 
12,199,380 
12,154,016 
12,122,670 
12,133,642 


Amount 
outstanding. 


$ 12,657,000 
2,900,000 
741,350 
115,603,850 
41,310,750 
49,026,100 
12,981,500 
29512073500 
188,922,050 
171,999,00¢ 
78,001,000 
530,386,109 
207 +794,350 





 ceccerseccvcee P1,707,5 31,050 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


LAWFUL MONEY. 





Last Rate of Interest Principal 

Name of Railway. sale. Interest. When payable. payable. outstanding. 
Content Pachics coos: cccece 121% . 6percent. . 30 years from date J. and J. . $25,885,120 
Kansas Pacific.... ..ccce- 1214 6 x ” - - 6,303,000 
Union Pacific.........e06. 121% 6 * ” ” - 272365512 
Central Branch U. P....... 1214 6 = “ = 7 1,600,000 
Western Pacific...... 00. ° 121% 6 - ™ ” ™ 1,970,560 
Sioux City & Pacific....... 121% 6 > - 1 - 1,628,320 
, pecodeesd cusses aeebesesense innit inhi cin tbls nnarn eben iis . $64,623,512 


To show the foreign quotations we give below the closing prices of securi- 
ties in London for three weeks past, and the changes and variations since Jan. 


uary I, 1880: 


Quotations in London. Aug.6. Aug. 13}. Aug. 20. Aug. 24. 


U.S. 5s of 1882 ..c.cee.se. 10556 -- 108% .. 105% .. 1057 


B es 


U.S. 48 Of 1907. cccccccccs: 389 oc B29% oo 23935 6 283% «- 


State bonds are more in demand, but the views 


Lowest. 


104'4 Apr. 15... 
U.S. 44s of 1891....0000 « 114% 0+ X13% -. 113% -. 113% «+ 109% Jan. 2.. 
10614 Jan. 2.. 


of buyers are not responded 


-——Range since Fan. 1, 1880.—~ 
Highest. 


106% Jan. 12 
114% Aug. 3 
113% Aug. 19 


to by the holders, who look for higher quotations after the close of the fall 
elections, Railroad bonds are less sought by investors as their price is now so 
high and so firmly sustained. Still, the transactions are considerable and some 
of the securities formerly in less credit are advancing on an apparently increas- 
ing demand. Foreign exchange is dull but steady. Subjoined are our usual 


quotations : 
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QUOTATIONS: Fuly 28. Aug. 4. Aug. tt. Aug. 18. «lug. 24. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 10438 «. 10458 .. 104% .. 104% .. 10456 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 111% ee 11138... mu1% .. 23% oe 111% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 109% .. 109% .. 109% .. 109% .. 109% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 107% .. 10838 .. 106% «+ 106% .. 10614 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 13034 .. 13244 .. 133 , 133 - 1324 
Lake Shore........... , 108% .- 108% .. 10814... 1084f .. 108 
Chicago & Rock Island t10lg .. 114% .- III - 113 - 1134 
New Jersey Central... 75% .. 18% «- 15% +e 76% .. 7 
Del. , Lack. & West.... 84% .. 86% .. 8534 oe 87% .. 89% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 81% .. 811f oe 81 oe 8244 oe 854 
ER 18 ee 21% tee 21% «- 24% .- 233% 
North Western........ 95% .- 9834 «- 100% .. 10014 .. 99% 
Pacific Mail.......... 43 oe 424% .- 41% .. 41% «- 407% 
Be ccccces cocccesees 43338 -. 43%8 -- 42% .. 41% «- 4058 
RD La ccenscese 4@s5s .. 4@s5 «- 4@s .. 4@5 . 4@5 
Call Loans....0ccccce- 24@3 + 24@3 - 2@3 «»« 2%@3 «+ 24@3 
Bills on London........ 4.823¢-4.8414.. 4.8214-4.8414.. 4.8214-4.8414.. 4-8214-4.84%~- 4.8214-4.84% 


Treasury balances,coin $89,355,752 .. $88,605,060.. $87,933,908... $88,4359975 -- $87,365,128 

Do. do. cur. $7,438,889 .. $6,956,964-- $6,935,968... $7,055,645-- $6,145,280 

Notice having been given that the Secretary would again begin the purchase 
of bonds for the Sinking Fund, offers were made, Wednesday, July 28, of 
bonds for $4,590,650, all of them being sixes and fives. The Secretary 
accepted $2,000,c0o as follows: $432,000 sixes of 1880, at 102@102.28; 
$ 973,000 sixes of 1881, at 104.29@104.45; and $595,000 fives of 1881, at 
103.64@103. 73. 

On Wednesday, August 4, the offerings of bonds were $6,398,900, of which 
the Secretary purchased $ 2,500,000, as follows: $96,000 of the sixes of 1880, 
at 102.36; and $2,404,000 of the sixes of 1881, at 104.45@104.60. 

On Wednesday, August 11, the offerings of bonds were $6,387,100, of 
which the Secretary accepted $2,500,000, as follows: sixes of 1880, at 
102.35@102.44; sixes of 1881, at 104.68@104.74; and fives of 1881, at 
102,68@ 102. 70. 

On Wednesday, August 18, the offerings of bonds were $6,823,300. The 
Secretary accepted $ 2,500,000 as follows: $59,000 of the sixes of 1880, at 
102.45; $396,900 of the sixes of 1881, at 104.75@104.80; and $2,044,100 
of the fives of 1881, at 102,.69@102. 78. 

The United States Treasury, August 18, issued $242,000 3-65 registered 
bonds of the District of Columbia in exchange for Board of Audit certificates 
of the District, being the first issue under the new law passed by the last 
Congress. 

During the seven months ending July 31, there were shipped from San 
Francisco as follows: 





To Fapan. Zo China. Jo Hong Kong. 
Silver bars..... gusseesees $ 115,000 ses $ 115,000 eee $931,279 
Mexican dollars......... 155,000 oua 50,000 eee0 1,213,238 
Trade dollars......e.- eee ee —— —— ease 1,060 
$ 270,000 $ 165,000 $2,145 577 


The San Francisco Hera/d (August 12) reports ‘‘An abundance of ready 
capital, but limited opportunities for its profitable investment,” but says, at the 
same time, that ‘‘The average discount rates at our commercial banks rule 
at eight to ten per cent., and the latter being the extreme price.” 
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During the year ending July tst, San Francisco redeemed $ 310,500 of its 
bonds, leaving then outstanding $ 3,863,000. It may not be very becoming in 
citizens of New York to moralize on the folly of municipal debts, but the 
sooner San Francisco pays up all its bonds the better it will be off. 

According to advance census statements, the fifty-two counties of California 
owe in funded debts $9,979,301, and in floating debts $1,901,616. 

The real estate of California is valued at $ 446,273,885, and the personal 
property at $ 118,304,451. 

A State of Maine four-per-cent currency loan for $150,000, payable in six 
equal annual installments, beginning in 1881, was sold in August to a firm of 
Boston bankers at a premium of 1.82. The biddings were for ten times the 
amount offered. 

During the six working days ending August 23, the silver certificates received 
a: the New York Custom House amounted to $ 1,438,000. 

For the year ending June 30, 1879, the Director of the Mint estimated the 
silver production of the United States at $40,812,000. For the year ending 
June 30, 1880, he estimated it at $38,000,000, which must be substantially 
absorbed by coinage into silver dollars, and by use in plate and the arts in 
this country. 

A Washington telegram of August 23, which will be taken for what it is 
worth, says: ‘*The demands for the re-issue of fractional currency that began 
to be made some time ago are now pouring in from all directions. The 
Treasury Department expresses a willingness to approve such a measure if 
presented to Congress.” 

Mr. Sherman, as a Senator in 1876, reported and strongly urged the 
passage of the present law, withdrawing the paper fractional currency and sub- 
stituting silver, and carried it against the opposition of Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, and others. It does not seem probable that his opinions have now 
undergone such a change as the above telegram would imply. 

The Treasurer of the United States gives notice that fractional silver coin, 
in sums of $70, will be sent free of postage at the risk of the party to whom 
they are sent, and at his expense for registration fee of ten cents, to be 
deducted at the Treasury from the remittance. 

The statement that the law of February 28, 1878, directing the coinage of 
standard silver dollars, prohibited the further coinage of trade dollars, is incor- 
rect. No reference whatever to trade dollars is made in that law. 

During the six working days ending August 16, there was paid at the New 
York Custom House for duties, $972,000 in silver certificates. 

The total amount paid for pensions of all kinds, arrearages, &c., for the year 
ending June 30, 1879, was $35,121,482, and for the year ending June 30, 
1880, was $56,777,174. The annual charges upon the country for the pensions 
and interest account, growing out of the Civil War, are enormous, and yet we 
hear every day persons claiming to be sane who demand that ail the war taxes 
should be abolished. 

The imports of gold at New York have been as follows: 

Week ending July 32......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees $ 44,122 
- FR, Binccccedesiusceccccncendweenwnevesesswes 898,855 
WTP oTeTTT TT eT TIT TT LE 1,531,987 
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In addition, $820,000 in gold from Germany arrived during the last-named 
week too late to be entered in the above statement. 

On the 2oth of August, the New York Custom House received $ 320,000 in 
silver certificates. 

The value of the exports of the hog product in 1879 amounted to 
% 79,438,936. Of this amount hams contributed over $51,900,000, and lard 
$ 22,856,673. 

During the year ending June 30, 1880, the exports of petroleum were 
423,691,767 gallons, valued at $ 36,221,066, as compared with 378,310,010 
gallons, valued at $ 40,305,249, during the preceding year. The falling off in 
price is very considerable. 

The Bureau of Statistics report that the total values of the exports of 
domestic provisions and tallow from the United States during the month of 
July, 1880, were $ 12,804,776, as compared with $ 8,882,531 during July, 1879. 

Mr. Caird, the principal British authority upon agricultural matters, estimates 
that the cheapening within fifteen years of the cost of transporting cereals from 
the Western States to Liverpool, has reduced the annual rental value of lands 
devoted to wheat raising in England thirty shillings sterling per acre. 

During July, Great Britain exportel £4 333,682 of gold and imported 
4 1,034,933, of which- the large sum of £ 652,896 was from Japan. Of 
silver in July Great Britain exported £ 665,103 and imported £ 683,450. Of 
the silver exports, £ 422,663 was to India, as compared with £ 194,373 in 
July of last year. 

For July, British merchandise imports were £ 33,352,595, being an increase 
of £ 3,166,523 as compared with July, 1879. The exports of merchandise of 
home production were £ 20,270,579 as compared with £ 16,611,122 For 
July, 1880, the adverse balance is the great sum of £ 13,082,016, which is 
only £ 492,934 less than it was in July, 1879. 

The business of both the banks and the railroads in Great Britain during the 
first half of this year shows an improving tendency. 

According to the returns of the British Board of Internal Revenue, the 
silver used by the British manufacturers of dutiable silver plate is declining. 
During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1880, the amount was 638,620 
ounces, as compared with 870,507 ounces during the year ending March 31, 
1875. The diminution between the dates named was steady and regular, and 
indicates depressed times and an enforced economy. 

The Indian Government estimates for 1880-81, but not including the Afghan 
War expenses, submitted to the House of Commons, show a surplus of £ 417,000. 
The Marquis of Hartington said: ‘‘There would have been an aggregate 
surplus for the past three years of £11,197,000 but for the Afghan war.” 
For the three years, the cost of that war is now estimated of 414,000,000, 
and there is an addition on expenditures of £ 4,000,000 upon military railways, 
not supposed to have any commercial value. 

It is said that the prices in Europe of the products of India, as a whole, 
are more depressed than they have been at any time since 1872, If that is so, 
it must be equally true of the home prices of those products, as there has 
been no recent fall in the gold value of silver. 

On the 18th of August, the Bank of Germany advanced its rate of discount 
from four to five per cent. Its loss of coin during the preceding week was 
14,160,000 marks, or $ 3,540,000. 
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The London Lconomist of August 14, re-iterates its belief that ‘‘a large part 
of the reserve of the Bank of Germany consists of silver.” 

Dr. Soetbeer is urging the German Government to take advantage of the 
present Indian demand, and to sell the remaining silver thalers. As another 
argument, he predicts that the silver coinage in the United States which now 
consumes a full third of the silver production of the world will not long con- 
tinue, and that the withdrawal of that demand will make a great difference in 
the price. The London LZeonomist, of July 31, noticing these considerations in 
favor of an early sale of the remaining German silver, says: ‘‘ The loss on 
such a sale, however, if conducted on the same plan as the previous sales of 
silver by Germany, would be very considerable, and we hardly expect to see 
the idea put into practice.” 

The French Government plan of spending ten or twelve hundred million 
dollars upon public works, is being carried out vigorously. The estimates of 
expenditure in 1881 are 447 million francs, or about ¢ 85,000,000. The present 
race of French politicians display what Chevalier called ‘‘a robust faith” in the 
prosperity of the future. 

The estimate that the gold circulating in France is $1,000,000,000 we 
believe to be fully twice too high, The amount in the Bank of France at the 
latest date was about $ 155,000,000. 

The Post-Offize Savings banks, which are to be established in France, are to 
be allowed to receive as much as 3,000 francs from any one depositor. The 
old Savings banks, hitherto allowed to receive no more than 1,000 francs from 
any one depositor, are also to be hereafter allowed to receive 3,000 francs. 

On the 31st of December, 1879, the old French Savings banks had 3,200,000 
accounts open, representing a sum of 1,167,000,000 francs, being 365 francs 
(73) to each depositor, or less than one-fifth of the average to each account 
in this country. 

The Chilian Congress has authorized the emission of paper money to the 
extent of $6,000,000, for the purpose of pushing the war against Peru. 

The gold yield of Victoria has been steadily declining for several years, but 
in 1879 it was 758,947 ounces, which is a trifle more than the yield of 1878, 
which was 758,040 ounces. 

The enormous European immigration into the La Plata River countries is 
shown by a recent official statement—that of 34,035 owners of lands of the 
value of $ 214,824,261 in Uruguay, 19,581 are foreigners who hold properties 
of the value of $ 125,214,884. 

[t is rumored that a new line of railroad is to be constructed to connect 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, and to run from Bing- 
hamton to Buffalo. The distance from New York to Buffalo by the new road 
will be about 390 miles, which is about fifty miles shorter than by the New 
York Central and thirty miles shorter than by the Erie. 

The Illinois Central Railroad in the past twenty years, on a line of 848 
miles, has paid dividends to the amount of $ 36,568, 344. 

The subscriptions (closed August 23) for the $1,000,000 of stock and 
$2.000,000 of bonds of the New Orleans Pacific Railway, largely exceeded 
the amounts offered. 

[It is expected that the Black Hills branch of the North-western railroad will 
reach Fort Pierre on the Missouri river in October, 
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The two roads being built to the Black Hills are about fifty miles apart. 
The one being constructed by the North-western is graded to the Missouri 
river. The other, which is being built by the Milwaukee and St. Paul, is 
within twenty miles of that river, 

From Duluth to Kalama on the Columbia river, which will be the first 
Pacific terminus of the Northern Pacific railroad, the length of line is esti- 
mated at 1,947 miles. 

The banks of the Province of Quebec issued a circular to depositors that 
interest allowances on deposits would be reduced to three per cent. after 
August 15. Letters from Montreal say that some of the banks there are 
refusing to pay any interest on deposits, and that ‘‘money never was so 
cheap and plenty as at present.” 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, being the first year under the lately 
established protective tariff in Canada, the Customs revenue was $ 14,138,498, 
as compared with $12,939,540 during the previous year, although it is said 
that the last-named sum was increased $700,000, by hurrying importations in 
order to escape the augmented duties. Comparing the total importations of the 
two years, the falling off in 1879-80 is only $ 1,993,743, while exports have 
increased from $71,491,255 to $87,924,792. The wisdom of the present 
policy of Canada is thus amply vindicated by its results. 

Some persons in Canada are urging the imposition of an export duty of 
$2 per cord on hemlock bark, for the purpose of preserving their hemlock 
timber. 

Germany produced last year 410,000 tons of beet sugar; Hungary, 385,000; 
France, 270,000 ; Russia, 225,000, and Belgium, 85,000, 


DEATHS. 


At WEST WINFIELD, N. Y., on Wednesday, April 7, 1880, aged eighty- 
four years, DAVID R. CARRIER, President of the First National Bank of West 
Winfield. 

At PITTSBURGH, Pa., on Sunday, August 1, aged thirty-one years, SAMUEL 
GEORGE, JR., President of the Farmers’ Deposit National Bank. 

At PALATINE BRIDGE, N. Y., on Saturday, August 7th, aged seventy-four 
years, JAMES SPRAKER, President of the National Spraker Bank of Canajoharie. 

At LUTHERVILLE, Md., on Friday, July 23d, aged forty-nine years, THOMAS 
T. SmiTH, Cashier of the Bank of Commerce of Baltimore. 





